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" The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. “ He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. % He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of right- 
eousness for his name’s sake. “ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
Will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. | Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine enemies: thou anointest my head with oil: my cup 
runneth over. “ Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life: and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for eber.— Twenty-third Psalm.) 
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EDITORIAL 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
HE Monthly Magazine number of 
The Christian Century is an ex- 
periment. It is a more expen- 
sive venture than our readers 
may realize. The extra press work, pa- 
per, etc., for the cover alone this week, 
although the Shepherd picture is very 
modest, cost over sixty dollars. if our 
subscribers and advertisers show their 
appreciation of the high quality of paper, 
the colored illustrations and other at- 
tractive features, we shall make these 
features permanent at any cost. Our 
readers must remember that the higher 
the mechanical quality of the Christian 
Century and the more artistic its illus- 
trations the more modest and unobtru- 
sive must be its advertisements. We 
have already refused thousands of dol- 
lars of advertising which is classed as 
“objectionable” and have confidence that 
in the end it will be profitable as well as 
Christian to pursue this course. The 
Monthly Magazine numbers will be 
strong in special features, contributed 
articles on the fundamentals of our faith 
will be longer and of more permanent 
value. The intervening numbers of the 
Christian Century will contain more 
news and its editorials and contributed 
articles will be boiled down to save 
space and the time of the reader. The 
quality will be as much better as the 
quantity is less. We must hereafter 
maintain the regular price of single sub- 
scriptions, one dollar and fifty cents a 
year 





CHRONICLER’S DESK 

ECENTLY the Chronicler had the 
honor and pleasure of preach- 
ing before the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg 
in the Southwestern Mountain regions of 
the Old Dominion. He ran up the his- 
toric James one hundred and seventy- 
five miles to the world-famous Natural 
Bridge. It is difficult for.-a man to keep 
from wondering what in the world pos- 
sessed those ancestral colonials of ours 
to induce them to change the name of 
this historic stream from the aboriginal 
and euphoneous Powhatan to the com- 
monplace handle of that contemptible 
old English king. “De gusta bus non 
disputandum est.” The Chronicler saw 
the bridge, one of the greatest of na- 
ture’s phenomenal wonders; but he did 
not see the initials, “G. W.,”’ cut in the 
face of the wall of rock high and lifted 
up, nor does he believe that “G. W.” 
threw a silver dollar over the arch of 
the bridge, a feat attempted by many 








fools, since the traditional story of this 
heaving exploit of the _ truth-telling 
hatchet handler began to be told. The 
Chronicler did see the eagle and almost 
the lion’s head, on which the imperial 
bird was swooping down, but he came 
away with the conviction that the higher 
critics will have all they can do to save 
us the boy piper, one of the heroes of 
our youthful days, where daring exploit 
and the literary account of it has done 
more to advertise the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia than the wonders of the 
bridge itself. Criticism has resolved 
William Tell and his apple-shooting 
achievement into a myth of poetic in- 
vention, and we are afraid that the 
rugged walls of the Natural Bridge will 
find no place in the annals of the future 
for the historic name and fame of Piper. 


The Chronicler passed from the Nat- 
ural Bridge Hotel up the war-renowned 
Shenandoah valley to Roanoke, across 
to Christiansburg and thence nine miles 
by a dirt road to Blacksburg, the site of 
one of the most important institutions 
in the state, popularly known as the 
“Poly.” In traveling through Virginia, 
for the most part, one imagines from 
the prevaJence of pine, cedar, brown 
sage, rocks and red hills, that the whole 
country is “mighty poo’,” but when he 
runs up the river valleys and through 
the mountains he changes his mind. The 
richest, most beautiful and most produc 
tive regions of the Old Dominion are 
to be found in her mountains. The moun 
tain elevations around Blacksburg and 
the adjacent regions, drop down, not into 
vallies, but to high table lands, 2,200 
feet above the sea level, that make it 
one of the finest summer climates in the 
world. Blue grass grows as indigenously 
and abundantly here as it does in the 
richest pastures of the “dark and bloody 
ground.” In fact, if a man were to sud 
denly wake up in this country he would 
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believe himself to be im the richest blue 
grass region of central Kentucky. The 
Chronicler was entertained by the Presi- 
dent of the Polytechnic, Dr. McBryde, 
in his palatial residence in the midst of 
a ten-acre hickory and maple grove, 
richly carpeted with blue grass. A short 
walk from this beautiful mansion takes 
one to the college campus, covered with 
numerous buildings, suitable to  poly- 
technic work. The college chapel seats 
1.000 people and was crowded at the 
morning service, where the Chronicler 
preached, taking as his central theme a 
plea for the religious life among young 
men. Nearly seven hundred young fel- 
lows, dressed in college uniform, marched 
into the hall together, making a sight to 
look upon and a great opportunity for 
the presentation of the gospel concep- 
tion of human life. The preacher of the 
occasion did his best, and had the priv- 
ilege again at night of preaching to a 
crowded union service of all the churches 
and the college in the Methodist church. 
There is a small Christian church at 
Blacksburg, which owns a neat and com- 
fortable building and has some excel- 
lent material for the building up of a 
strong congregation. President Mc- 
Bryde showed us through the grounds 
and buildings of the Polytechnic on Mon- 
day morning and we leit with the strong 
conviction that an institution for the 
scientific instruction and drill of young 
men in the various trades and callings 
of life is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished and realized in every state in 
the Union 
> > > 

On the way back to Richmond the 
Chronicler dropped off at Lynchburg to 
visit President Joseph Hopwood and the 
new Christian college, and found them 
both flourishing like a green bay tree. 
President Hopwood, who spent many 
fruitful years in sending out from Milli- 
gan college, Tennessee, many educated 
young men and women to live and to 
preach Christ, recently purchased a big 
boom hotel, that cost fifty thousand dol- 
lars to build, for about one-fifth of its 
original cost, beautifully located in the 
vicinity of Lynchburg and admirably 
adapted to college purposes. The first 
session now drawing to a close has reg- 
istered 150 students, most of them board- 
ers. This is a magnificent beginning and 
pressages the building up of a great edu- 
cational center for our people in Vir- 
ginjia. President Hopwood has high and 
noble educational ideals, and is one of 
the most consecrated educators any: 
where to be found 





Lincoln Steffens has been in Chicago 
recently He has a very strong sus- 
picion that the Republican party in Illi- 
nois occupies very much the same posi- 
tion as does the Democratic party in 
Missour!. Both are dominant parties in 
the respective states, controlled by a 
system” from which the better elements 
are revolting. The leader of the reform 
movements, Mr. Folk and Mr. Deneen, 
are both prosecuting attorneys and both 
are candidates for the nomination of 
governor in defiance of the machine, the 
one Democrat, the other a Republican. 
So far as we are able to judge at this 
time they are men who would bring to 
their respective states an administration 
which the people would not be continu- 
ally apologizing for. 





TRVE HUMILITY 

HE higher Paul climbed the hill 

of holiness the deeper he went 

into the valley of humility. The 

rugged heights of righteousness 
did not make him unmindful of the vale 
below, where the fragrant flowers of 
kindness and gentleness were nurtured 
by him for others. Humility is not a 
weak or passive virtue, but the reserve 
force, the repressed selfhood of a strong 
character full of spiritual power. There 
is nothing of the Uriah Heep humbleness 
in humility. It is a noble, brave quality 
of mind which calls no man master, but 
which bows before the new truth God 
gives the soul. True humility as Spur- 
geon said, is to make a right estimate 
of one’s self. Holmes tells us it most 
truly manifests itself in the readiness 
of mind with which we bow to new 
truths which come from the teachers to 
whom the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth understanding. 
“God hath sworn to lift on high 

Who sinks himself by true humility.” 





A MESSAGE FOR THE RICH MAN 
ROWN in his studies in Modern 
Socialism has some very appro- 
priate words for us at this sea- 
‘ son. As the Christian Century 
has rich as well as poor among its read- 
ers we hope men of wealth will heed 
the following message from an earnest 
scul who sympathizes with the rich man. 
Do God, and righteousness, and honest 
consciences rule among our men of 
wealth? Or do Mammon, the devil, self- 
ishness, debauched consciences rule 
among too many of them? Every rich 
man is under obligation, social and di- 
vine, to be a philanthropist as well as a 
producer, and to guide his philanthropy 
as well as his productive action by the 
soundest business and moral principles. 
Every man must decide on his own con- 
science and before God how he may 
best use wealth. But he ought to decide 
and he ought to bestow according to his 
ability. Thefe are many rich men to-day 
who are doing noble deeds. Poor men 
pass their elegant homes with no envy. 
Round their heads no terrors flash 
These rich men—to adopt Ruskin’s 
words—are pure and white hills near to 
the heavens, sources of good to earth, the 
appointed memorials of that light of 
God's mercy that fell, snow-like, on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Would there 
were no “wicked rich” who oppress the 
poor. No man of large wealth can sat- 
isfy a generous nature or an honest con- 
science by hoarding his wealth. “Charge 
them,” said the inspired apostle Paul, 
“that are rich in this world, that their 
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trust be not in wealth, but in God, and 
that they do good.” 





Mormonism does not confine its in- 
fluence to Utah. The people are edu- 
cated to be intensely missionary. Like 
a cancerous growth, it is spreading ip 
every direction, poisoning the springs of 
our national life. The publisher of @ 
paper in Boise, Idaho, stated before the 
Smoot committee recently that twenty 
per cent of the population of that state 
were Mormons, and about one-third of 
the population belonged to that church: 
No law is on the statute books of that 
state against polygamous cohabitation. 
He says the Mormon church gets what 
it wants, and the politicians are not free 
irom its influence. 

. s - > 

The American people love their coun- 
try. And, indeed, they love a land be- 
yond compare. A land rich with min- 
eral and flowing with milk and honey. 

The American people love their insti- 
tutions—our civil and religious heritage 
is such that we are proud of it. Every 
generation must be evangelized for it- 
self—and if we would protect our in- 
stitutions from the dangers of the liquor 
traffic, from a restless and relentless 
Romanism, from infidelity and anarchy 
we must bring the Gospel of Christ into 
the hearts and lives of these people. If 
we converted a million a year we would 
not reach all the people of the land in 
a single generation. 


A STEP FORWARD 
HIS week the Christian Century 
takes another short step forward. 


The paper is far from ideal, 
me but we are steadily press- 
ing toward the goal. During the 
summer months these special first- 


of-the-month numbers. will not be 
large in quanity, but as rich and choice, 
as strong and spiritual in quality as we 
ean afford to make them with our lim- 
ited circulation and limited advertising. 
The paper belongs to the brotherhood 
and is published solely in the interest of 
the Christianity of Christ. It puts Chris- 
tian culture above every consideration of 
commercialism, however legitimate. The 
eptire magazine number is copyrighted 
and we cheerfully accord other journals 
the liberty of using anything they deem 
worthy if due credit is given. Our read- 
ers will rejoice to know that Mr. Henry 
Cope, a warm personal friend of Bro. Paul 
Moore, will contribute epigrams regularly 
to the Christian Century. These will be 
copyrighted in al! issues of the paper. 
A few of the many features of our June 
magazine number are given below: 





Some Features of the June Magazine-Number 








The Supreme Need of the Hour. 
An article by a prominent lawyer. 


David N. Shields. 


Charles A. Young. 


Herbert Lockwood Willett. 


Melvin R. Gilmore. 


A New Serial Story, “The Annie Laurie Mine,” by 


{ } 
(2.) Did Jesus Rise? 
(3.) The Miracle of Miracles. 
(4.) Jerusalem, The Holy. 
(5.) Japan, the Key to the Orient. 
(6.) Another Installment of Congress Papers. 
(7.) 
David N. Beach. 
(&.) 


\ Study of Alexander Campbell, illustrated with a 


number of portraits, some of which have never been 


published before. 
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Into the Holy Land 












By Herbert 
L. Willett 








NE of the most delightful trips 
we have taken thus far was 
southward from Cairo to Luxor, 
= the site of ancient Thebes, where 
recent excavations have opened to view 
the temple of Rameses II, the great tem- 
ple of Amon at Kamak, a mile away, 
once a part of the royal city, and the 
tombs of the kings, on the ‘western side 
of the Nile. Memphis, the modern 
saggara, is the city of the earliest dynas- 
ties, Thebes of the middle empire, Alex- 
andria of the Ploteuris and Caesar and 
Cairo of the Caliphs. In few places are 
so many eras brought into intimate touch 
as on the soil of Egypt. But of the visit 
w Luxor I must wait to speak more par- 
ticularly when the scenes that claim a 
mere immediate attention 

have been described I shall 

try to devote to that trip 





along the Nile a special let- er = 


ter when I have greater leis- 
ure 

It was nearly noon on 
Thursday, Feb. 25, after ten 
days of pleasant and profita- 
ble stay in Egypt, that our 
class left Cairo for Port 
Said. We had a special car, 
which we guarded with mili- 
tary care lest any of the 
‘heathen” should get in. 
You can have a car re 
served for you anywhere in 
the east if you have a party 
large enough to fill it to a 
reasonable degree of fulness. 
But that does not insure 
your safe possession of it un- 
less you are there to get it, 
and have the nerve to keep 
everyone else out. We had 
our nerve with us. One man 
got in past the sentinels we 

posted at the doors, but he 
was the only successful can- 
didate and he soon left the 
train. 

Our route lay by Banha, 
where we left the main line 
to Alexandria, and turned to 
the right toward the Suez 
canal. At Zagazig we were 
very close to the ruins of 
ancient Bubastis, once fa- 
mous in Egyptian story, and 
began to enter that rich 
country known as the Land of Goshan, 
which lies within the triangle whose 
corners are Zagazig, Bulbes and Abu 
Hammad. For an hour or more we 
were passing on the right the scenes 
of Hebrew life in the days between Jo- 
seph and Moses. Tel al Kebir lies a 
little further along, and there the 
troops of the Arabi met their signal de- 
feat at the hands of the British in 1882. 
Just before we reached Ismailiyeh we 
were within sight of the ruins of Pithom, 
one of the treasure cities built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrews. Bricks 
from this place we had seen in the mu- 
seum at Cairo, though their date could 
not be determined. At Ismailiyeh we 
reached the banks of the canal, and had 
to change to a narrow-gauge train. The 
through line from Cairo runs to Suez, 
and only a spur runs up to Port Seid. A 


telegram ahead had secured a car for 
us, and the station master directed us 
to a closed and locked vehicle, which had 
been thus kept from occupants, and was 
placed at our disposal. As soon as it 
was opened, and before all of our party 
could get across from the other train, 
several people crowded in and were bent 
on keeping the places. But we prevailed 
upon them to vacate, using various ar- 
guments, without being able to make any 
of them understand anything we said. In 
one case a man insisted on remaining, 
and had the advantage in being already 
in possession when those of our party 
who were to occupy that compartment 
arrived. When all other persuasions 
failed, his baggage was taken out and 
placed on the platform, and he followed 








THE TOWER OF SILOAM. 


it very quickly. We felt the more free 
to hold our own as there’was plenty of 
room on the train, and we needed all that 
had been assigned us. 

From Ismailiyeh to Port Said the road 
runs along the great Suez canal, which 
has revolutionized travel to the east. It 
seems an insignificant stream, but in 
reality it is one of the most important 
waterways in the world. Where the train 
runs at a little distance, and a ship 
passes along, it looks exactly as if the 
latter were making its way through the 
land, and the sensation is very strange. 
The cost of taking a passenger through 
the canal is about nine francs, children 
and soldiers going at half the rate. 
Freight ships are charged according to 
their tonnage. In every instance it is 
an expensive business for a ship to pass_ 
through the canal, and in the Spanish- 


American war it is said that in several 
instances Spanish vessels were kept in 
the harbor for longer or shorter periods, 
because they could not pay the toll en- 
forced by the canal company. The open- 
ing of the Isthmian canal across Central 
America will no doubt effect the reduc- 
tion of these charges. 

On reaching Port Said it was not dif- 
ficult to discover how important is the 
place in the shipping program of the 
world. Vessels from all the quarters 
were there coaling or pausing for a brief 
stay on their way east or west. An 
American man of war was there for a 
few hours, en route to the far east, and 
one of its men, whom we met in the 
hotel, insisted upon our going aboard 
We found, however, that the 
coaling of the ship prevented 
the reception of any visitors. 

After dinner at the Savoy, 
two or three hours were 
spent in strolling about 
among the shops, or down to 
the De Lassaps statue, past 
the lighthouse, and when ten 
o'clock came we went on 
board the Portugal of the 
French line, bound for Jaffa 
The ship was within a few 
hundred feet of the dock, but 
we had to take small boats 
to reach the ladder that had 
been let down alongside 
From these boats to the foot 
of the ladder was a _ long 
reach, and the women were 
picked up in the burly arms 
of the boatmen and deposited 
high and dry upon the lad- 
der platform. The steamer 
was large, and the class al- 
most the only people on 
board, so we were very com- 
fortable, and had all the room 
we needed. The night was 
very calm and we hardly 
knew when the trip began, 
somewhere in the small 
hours. The next morning 
when we came on deck the 
Mediterranean was an un- 
broken expanse of smiling 
blue, and the apprehensions 
that some of our members 
had regarding the landing at 
Jaffa vanished. Indeed, our 
entrance to the Holy Land was most 
auspicious. Syria is very careful to pro- 
tect itself from the advent of contagious 
diseases from Egypt. Whenever there 
are cases of cholera or the plague in 
Alexandria or Cairo, the quarantine is 
enforced, and ships from Egypt are not 
allowed to land at Jaffa until they have 
had a medical examination at Beirut. 
This necessitates the extra trip to the 
north and back again to Jaffa. As there 
are almost constant cases of the cholera 
in Egypt, it is more than likely that a 
ship will not be allowed to land its 
passengers directly at Jaffa on any par- 
ticular day. This was the situation for 
four weeks previous to our leaving 
Egypt and we had resigned ourselves to 
the sad necessity of the extra trip to 
Beirut and back, when the very day be- 
fore we left, the quarantine was de- 
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clared off, and we were able to go di- 
rect from Port Said to Jaffa. We then 
had but one more wish, in our thank- 
fulness at this good providence, and that 
was that we might have a quiet landing. 
The coast at Jaffa is very rocky, and 
ships cannot come nearer the shore than 
two miles. Indeed, the heavy cruisers 
have to stand off from five to ten miles. 
The small row boats that transfer pas- 
sengers and baggage to the shore are 
sure to have a rough time if the weather 
is the least inclement. The landing at 
Jaffa is one of the proverbial perils and 
dreads of a journey to Palestine. But 
in this regard also we were blessed. 

It is a twelve hours’ run from Port 
Said to Jaffa and we did not, therefore, 
expect to land before one or two o'clock. 
But all were eager to catch a first 
glimpse of the land. No spot of earth 
has awikened such a sense of awe and 
love through the ages as Palestine. The 
tribes of the desert have always looked 
upon it as a garden spot, desirable for 
possession. The Hebrews approached it 
from the south and east with the wist- 
fvlvess of landless pioneers, and the an- 
ticipation of speedy occupancy. The 
Assyrians, Babylonians and Egyptians 
regarded it as legitimate spoil, and sent 
their armies to seize its high places. 
The Persian, Macedonian and Roman 
each took it as an important meeting 
place of tides of empire in that world 
which they successively mastered. The 
early Christians regarded it as the home- 
land of the Faith, and walked over its 
acres with the consciousness that He 
whom they loved had but recently passed 
that way. It was not long till pilgrim- 
ages began to be made to the holy places 
from all the western world. Especially 
was this the case after Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, had marked sev- 
eral of the supposed sites of sacred his- 
tory with memorial chapels. Then came 
the Saracin, bowing at the shrines of 
Abraham, Moses and David, but destroy- 
ing, wherever possible, the landmarks 
of Christianity. In answer, the crusader, 
after centuries of Moslem rule, sailed 
over the sea to rescue the land from its 
despoilers. It is accordingly with a vivid 
remembrance of these events, and a cer- 
tain spirit of participation in them, that 
one first approaches the shores of Pales- 
tine, along that route used in ancient 
days by the invading Philistines, and 
centuries later by the Crusaders. 

We had thought that we should see 
land long before we came in sight of 
our port, but it was nearly one o'clock 
when the first dim outline of the sandy 
beach appeared, and almost immediately 
we could make out the suggestion of a 
city in the distance. In the clear at- 
mosphere we began to see the hills of 
the Shephelah, and then the houses of 
Jaffa, piled roof above roof along the 
hillside, became visible. It was a time of 
deep and thankful emotion. The dreams 
of many years were beginning to be 
realized. Just ahead of us, and within 
sight, lay that land of which we had 
read and thought and sung from child- 
hood, the country made sacred by a his- 
tory such as was nowhere else  dis- 
played, the “holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those sacred 
feet, 

Which nineteen hundred years ago were 
nailed, 

For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 


No wonder the sight was not quite 
clear as we tried to discover the familiar 
landmarks that had been the well-re- 
membered features of years of study. 
It was hard to make it seem real. Then, 
too, there was a certain apprehension 
mingled with the solemn joy of the hour. 
How often has it been said that a visit 
to Palestine is sure to be a disappoint- 
ment, and that faith receives its severest 
shock amid the very scenes where it 
should be strengthened. Would it prove 
so? Would the poverty, squalor, disease, 
beggary and barrenness of the land prove 
the undoing of that affection with which 
it had been regarded at a distance? Only 
time could show. 

Meantime we were rapidly approach- 
ing the coast, and could see the white 
spray dashing upon the sharp rocks that 
guard the shore. No other sign of dis- 
quiet appeared anywhere upon the sea. 
It was as quiet as an inland lake. The 
land was now plainly visible in _ its 
varied details. There was the long, nar- 
row stretch of sand along the shore, back 
of which better soil and some degree of 
vegetation appeared. In the immediate 
vicinity of Jaffa orchards of oranges and 
lemons were hanging full of ripe fruit, 
and here and there the pink of almond 
trees in blossom, softened the color of 
the foliage. The gray and brown houses 
of the town, set between the blues of 
the sky and the sea, made a scene of 
lively interest and rare beauty. 

About two miles off shore the ship 
was anchored, a boat lowered, and the 
purser and physician went ashore. Mean- 
time the baggage was being brought on 
deck, and everything was gotten in 
readiness for a quick landing. Before 
the ship’s boat reached the shore, the 
boats began to come out, one by one, to 
take off the passengers. They were 
large row-boats, each manned by eight 
or nine stout rowers and bearing the 
representatives and flags of the different 
tourist companies. Gradually they drew 
up in a line about the distance of a 
quarter of a mile from the ship. Here 
they waited the lowering of the quaran- 
tine flag on board, which announced that 
the ship had received from shore the 
signal that her papers were clear, and 
she could land her people. 

We had not noticed this flag, but a 
sudden plunge ahead on the part of that 
line of boats drew attention to the de 
scending flag. But we soon forgot all 
but the excitement of the race. The 
boats came dashing on, each seemingly 
mad with eagerness to reach the ship 
first. When the race narrowed to three 
or four boats, it became correspondingly 
fierce. The ladder had been lowered 
along the side of the ship, and risking 
not only limb, but life, a half dozen of 
the dragomen and boatmen jumped des- 
perately from their craft, catching the 
ladder in reckless risk of the conse- 
quences. Two of them fell into the water, 
but were instantly up again, and scram- 
bling up the ladder and over the rail. 

Our first introduction to the man who 
was to take charge of us in Palestine 
was rather surprising. Dr. Dunning, 
whom we had left in Egypt, had ar- 
ranged for a dragoman of whom some 
of us had received excellent accounts, 
and whom we were anxious to secure. 
We knew that he was to bring his boats 
out to meet us at Jaffa. It was there 
fore with some curiosity that we watched 


mt 


the men scrambling over the ship’s side, 
as pirates might board a merchantman. 
Presently a man called my name, and 
handed me a letter of identification, saj- 
ing, “I bring Shukrey,” and rushed away, 
returning soon with another man, who 
was wringing out his baggy trousers, 
and who seemed the least excited of all 
the shouting lot. In him I recognized 
Shukrey Hishmi, who at once _ took 
charge of us, and in less time than it 
takes to write it, we were being placed 
in the two large boats carrying the Dun- 
ning flag, and soon our luggage was sent 
down the line of boatmen that stood at 
intervals on the ladder, and we were 
pushed away from the ship. 

Much has been written of the terrors 
of the Jaffa landing; of the roughness 
of the sea, of the tossing of the small 
boats, of the demands for backsheesh 
on the part of the boatmen, enforced by 
pauses in the journey, when the passen- 
ger is left to the tender mercies of the 
heaving waves, and soon surrenders to 
the blackmailing process. Such may be 
the case at times. It was not so in ours. 
We enjoyed a delightful row, the boat- 
men singing a kind of chorus’ which 
mingled Mohammedan and Christian 
sentiments in a quaint manner, calling 
now upon Allah and now upon the Vir- 
gin Mary for a safe voyage to land. At 
the roughest place in the harbor, where 
the passage is between two sharp rocks, 
the boatmen paused a moment to catch 
the dash of the water just right, and 
then swept through in masterly style. 
In a moment more we were climbing 
onto the dock, amid a crowd of curious 
Jaffailes, men, women and children, who 
lined all the pier. Then up along the 
narrow street we were taken, through 
rows of donkeys and crowds of people 
till we emerged in a wider street, and 
paused for “orders.” 

We were to go and have a look at the 
house of Simon the Tanner before going 
to the hotel, and as the afternoon was 
sunny and the time favorable, this 
seemed best. We found the house not 
far from the shore, and made our way 
all over the premises, confident that 
whether or not the house is the place of 
Peter’s vision, it is at least a very old 
one, and the scene of the apostle’s ex- 
periences cannot be far away. The old 
well in the court, the stone trough, where 
hides may well have been washed, and 
above all the charming sea view from 
the roof, make it a place of interest, 
and as it was the first of the places 
visited by us, which Palestinian tradition 
has sanctioned, we enjoyed to the full 
the conviction that we were veritably 
in the footprints of the Man of Rock. 

After a brief rest at the Hotel du Parc, 
we drove out to the Russian church on 
the hill in the suburbs, from whose tall 
tower a magnificent view of the entire 
plain of Sharon is obtained. Near the 
church, in a cave, is pointed out a tomb, 
which is called the grave of Dorcas. It 
is evidently an early Christian tomb. 
but no more can be claimed. On re 
turning to the town we walked through 
the play grounds, where a crowd was 
gathered to celebrate in festival style 
the first of the three days of one of the 
feasts of the Moslem calendar. The 
scene resembled a county fair. Venders 
of all sorts of food, sweets and toys were 
plying their trade. The women, all 

(Continued on page 434.) 
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©O4e Doctrine of Future Retribution mn: 
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IN THE 

r N “ST IVES” Robert Louis Stev- 
a iT enson makes Champdivers speak 
Rexeng OF the death of his good friend 
Eaneew the Colonel, an old soldier of the 
empire, as follows: “We had needs in- 
vent heaven if it had not been revealed 
to us; there are some things that fall out 
so bitterly ill on this side of time.” 
Things do not seem equal here below, 
hence the thought of heaven as a place 
where the worthy get their reward comes 
sweetly upon the heart as a soothing 
balm. 

The same logic, however, if logic we 
may call it, suggests that for evil doers, 
also, there is retribution after death. 
Justice often miscarries in this world 
and many a rogue goes unwhipped. 
“Thousands oppress their fellows and 
fare sumptuously every day. The widow 
and the orphan will cry for bread, their 

s pierced through with many sor- 

i. None, but a just God, will hear 

r cry. 
G Fhink of the wrongs of history and 
bloody persecutions incited by big- 
-otry and hate. Who does not feel the 
wStness of Milton’s prayer: 








‘Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughtered saints 
whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine Mountains, 
cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of 
old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks 


and stones. 

Forget not; in thy book record their 
groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient 
fold, 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese that 
rolled 


Mother with infant down the rocks. 
Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills and they 
to heaven.” 


As man is constituted and the world 
organized any wrong is greater than the 
particular act or form of expression 
which that wrong took, hence the penal- 
ty, will always seem greater than the 
crime. Especially must it be so if pun- 
ishment is to have a deterrent effect. In 
view of this fact it is not unreasonable 
that the doctrine of punishment after 
death should be a part of Christian reve- 
lation. A wholesome fear of judgment is 
no small part of the motive that keeps us 
all in the right way. That this doctrine 
has great homiletical value is obvious, 
and yet the pulpit of to-day touches the 
subject gingerly—too gingerly, I think— 
for while the gentle voices of love and 
compassion soothe and please, the stern 
threat of judgment awakens and alarms, 
provoking repentance and tears. There 
is a marked tolerance of respectable 
evils to-day. We need to run hot plow- 
shares through modern life and turn up 
the subsoil of seriousness and conscience. 

Hell is not a place created for the 
chain-gang especially; people will arrive 
in carriages, Pullman cars, and in all 
sorts of ways from the high places of 
the earth and the polite walks of society, 


Paper read at the Sixth Congress of the 
Disciples. 


for in that grim hour blind justice will 
hold the scales and give to every one 
that which is his due. No one is too 
nice to be damned that is too mean to do 
right. 

Future Retribution Generally Admitted. 

The fact of future retribution will per- 
haps be generally admitted, but when we 
come to define the nature and duration 
of it, there is not likely to be a general 
agreement. The data is hardly at hand 
for dogmatic conclusions upon _ these 
points. The great variety of opinions re- 
specting them in the minds of deeply re- 
ligious men shows that the question oc- 
cupies the border lands of Christiar doc- 
trine. Still there is great fascination 
and importance in questions pertaining 
to the future as they touch the issues of 
good and evil and it is quite possiple to 
get a good working hypothesis. If the- 
ology had long ago admitted the limita- 
tions of its knowledge and spoken with 
becoming reticence upon this matter, 
such declarations as it would have given 
forth might have continued to be re- 
ceived at their face value. 

In general, the prevalent views of es- 
chatology may be classed under four 
heads: First—Universalism, i. e., all 
men will be ultimately saved. Second— 
Annihilationism, or conditional immor- 
tality, i. e., after a finite amount of retri- 
bution the wicked will be destroyed. 
Third—Purgatory, or the belief in an in- 
termediate state of purification. Fourth 

~The endless punishment of the wicked. 

When we come to a close study of the 
New Testament teaching upon the sub- 
ject we must be prepared to find some 
ambiguity, some uncertainty, as the du- 
ration of future punishment. In fact it 
would almost seem as if our Lord had 
intended that the whole doctiine of ret- 
ribution should be positively taught but 
dimly defined, for he never: lacked words 
to speak clearly when he wished to do so. 
No word, therein used, for instance, ab- 
solutely affirms endless duration. There 
is, furthermore, no word in the New Tes- 
tament corresponding in meaning to the 
English word “hell.” A brief survey of 
the terms pertaining to the disposition 
and future destiny of the wicked—though 
they are dark, portentious words, suf- 
ficient it would seem to deter all men 
from evil who believe them to have been 
deliberately used by the Son of God, yet 
not words that have the same content in 
a positive fixed way that our words, dam- 
nation, everlasting punishment, hell-fire, 
etc., have, unless we read it into them. 
The accretions which have grown up 
around the scripture doctrine of future 
punishment may fall under four heads: 
First—The supposition of physical tor- 
ments and material agonies. Second—Its 
endless duration. Third—That it is in- 
curred by the vast majority of mankind. 
Fourth—That it is a doom passed irrever- 
sibly at the moment of death. 

Jonathan Edwards wrote: “The world 
will probably be converted into a great 
lake or liquid globe of fire—a vast ocean 
of fire in which the wicked shall be over- 
whelmed, which will always be in temp- 
est, in which they will always be tossed 
to and fro, having no rest day or night; 
vast waves or billows of fire continually 


rolling over their heads of which they 
shall forever be full of a quick sense 
within and without, their heads, their 
eyes, their tongues, their feet, their loins 
and their vitals shall forever be full of 
glowing, melting fire fierce enough to 
melt the very rocks and elements, and 
also they shall eternally be full of the 
most quick and lively sense to feel the 
torments not for one minute, not for one 
day, not for one age, nor for an hundred 
ages, but forever and ever, without end 
at all.” It remained for Mr. Spurgeon to 
set forth this view refined and made 
more exquisite to suit modern tastes, 
which he does as follows: Speaking of 
the wicked he says: “When thou diest 
thy soul will be tormented alone. But at 
the day of judgment the body will join 
thy soul, and then thou wilt have twin 
hells; thy soul sweating drops of blood 
and thy body suffused with agony. In 
fire exactly like that we have on earth, 
thy body will lie, asbestos-like, forever 
unconsumed, all thy veins, roads for the 
feet of pain to travel over, every nerve 
a string on which the devil shall forever 
play his diabolical tune of hell’s unutter- 
able lament.” 

I submit that a careful comparison of 
these extracts which show at least what 
has been believed by able and sincere 
men, with the teachings of our Lord 
show some accretions to the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of future retribution. It is 
difficult enough to conceive these pic- 
tures of torment as true at all, but to 
think of them as lasting forever out- 
strips the capacity of the imagination. 

The Modern Spirit Suggests a Safe 

Method. 

The modern spirit has of course left 
these crude notions far behind. There 
has been unquestionably a break be 
tween theology and modern thought upon 
the matter. Theology should long ago 
have admitted the limitations of its 
knowledge and shown a becoming reti- 
cence on a question reaching out so far 
into mystery. The modern spirit sug- 
gests the adoption of a safe if not fully 
adequate method of reaching conclusions 
on the subject that is to work onward 
and outward from the operation of moral 
law in the present life towards a possible 
idea of the future. Let us seize clearly 
the facts of good and evil here as they 
are verified in the moral consciousness. 
ic we work from this center the conclu- 
sion seems inevitable that the issues will 
outrun our mortal life here below. Every 
man will receive according to the things 
he hath done—in exact proportion—he 
shall be equitably dealt with. The clear 
hold of this law of moral sequence as 
embedded in life and building up its 
structure every day in ourselves must 
prevent all cautious minds from affirm- 
ing that the doom of sin may not be irre- 
versible. No one can tell to what awful 
depths the wickedness of man may reach 
or what dire punishment may cling to it 
in the way of consequence. In its own 
character wickedness contains no ele- 
ment of cure nor even of exhaustion. It 
grows by what it feeds on, and shows 
great power of self development. It may 
make a hell upon earth and it may make 
a hell in the future everlasting as itself. 
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science proclaimed the law of evolution 
and sought to apply it to all things ma- 
terial and spiritual—to life here and 
hereafter, men came to the hasty con- 
clusion that we had been in a large meas- 
ure freed from the bondage of dogma and 
superstition. The outlook they said was 
much brighter. Instead of a God judg- 
ing us by the exact standards of his so- 
called revealed law and separating the 
sheep from the goats in an arbitrary 
fashion, making only two classes where 
there ought to exist an indefinite num- 
ber, we have the reign of law—every 
man coming to his own, no more and no 
less, every one the architect of his own 
fortune and his own future. Alas, I fear 
it is only too true. If the hell of Jona- 
than Edwards and Spurgeon was terri- 
ble the hell which modern thought sug- 
gests is vastly more terrible. It is a 
process of degeneration according to law 
~a hopeless, inexorable fate. If sinners 
trembled when the old theologians held 
them over the flames of purgatorial] fires 
what must be their feelings when once 
they come to realize that they are in the 
jaws of an unrelenting fate—whose eu- 
phemistic title is law? An angry and 
capricious God might sometime relent 
and the fires of his wrath burn out, but 
an inevitable law. never! 


‘*"Tis too horrible; 

The weariest and most 
life 

Which age, ache, 
ment 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death.” 

— Measure 


loathed earthly 


penury, and imprison- 


for Meas. 


When John Calvin set down his con- 
viction that an immediate and endless 
torment in penal fires was the clearly 
revealed will of God for those not elect, 
he said the decree is horrible. As we 
face the presence and operation of moral 
law, having no other power to counter- 
act it than our own weak natures sup- 
ply, we must exclaim: “The decree is 
horrible.” Our cry is for mercy, for one 
strong and mighty to save. 

The Love of God Appealied to. 

The love and fatherhood of God has 
been appealed to as against the doctrine 
of future punishment. The so-called lib- 
eral theologians have made much of this. 
They have spoken of nature as suggest- 
ing no such cruelty. Her voices, they 
say, speak of calmness and peace and re- 
veal to us even better than the scripture 
the tenderness and beauty of God. I con- 
fess I do not see it so. Nature is red in 
tooth and claw and hath ever been. True, 
she hath her available aspects, her gen- 
tle loves, her brooding whispers, but she 
hath also her storms and struggles and 
forces of destruction. She slays her 
young by unnumbered millions, while her 
old are turned out to die or to be killed 
by violence. She sends a frost to nip the 
flower and a tempest to lay low the for- 
est. She annihilates her progeny, and 
transmits her forces to other forms and 
purposes. Nature teaches the lesson of 
death, but not of immortality. All things 
do fade as a leaf. She may speak to us 
of the wisdom of God as she certainly 
does of his existence, but not of his pur- 
pose concerning man, unless we are will- 
ing to take our place in that innumerable 
caravan going swiftly down to the silent 
dust. We believe in immortality—in the 
life after death—we believe that we may 








live with him who hath redeemed us and 
go nO more out forever. But nature gives 
not even a hint of this. Her tones are 
all in the minor key of death. 

We must turn from nature to revela- 
tion if we would know about the destiny 
of man. Modern thought may play upon 
the old dogmas and reduce their horror, 
but independent of revelation it has little 
to suggest. The data is simply not at 
hand for a constructive statement, and 
outside of theology none is found. Theo- 
dore spoke lightly of sin, and to show 
his contempt for the word he would pro- 
nounce it with a prolonged nasal twang 
as stock word for pulpit cant. He said 
he found very little of it in the world— 
that is, of men going forth to conscious 
sin—not enough, he thought, to make 
such a fuss about. Evil, he said, is in 
the world, but science and intelligence 
will gradually eliminate it. His idea was 
that little was gained by simply having 
it forgiven—we must take hold, he said, 
and wipe it out. 

Progress and education tend to mod- 
ify, perhaps to lessen evil. The grosser 
forms of vice disappear for the most part 
before the light of learning and civiiiza- 
tion—but what culture ever has or ever 
can annul! the inner gnawing of lust and 
greed, of pride and jealousy, of hot anger 
and bitter hate? There will always be 
these in the world: anger, wrath, malice, 
hasphemy, filthy communication, lying. 
murder, in fact all the sins of the old 
man who with his deeds is not easily put 
away. The notion that culture apart 
from religion with its fine enthusiasms 
and devotions can purify the world is an 
iridescent dream. 

The “Eternal Hope.” 

The doctrine that death closes the door 
against further opportunity for repent- 
ance seems a hard one to reconcile with 
the notion that God is love. Can the di- 
vine Father ever close the way for a pen- 
itent child? 

I have read, as no doubt you all have, 
the glowing pages of Canon Farrar’s 
book, “Eternal Hope.” Nothing could be 
more charming, nothing more reasonable, 
than the proposition that the purpose of 
punishment is remedial and wholly that. 
The eloquent author rejects annihilation 
and thinks that while the punishment of 
sin may be endless it is never hopeless. 
The path of repentance is never barred. 
There is no reason to suppose, he says, 
that man’s probation ends with this life. 
Under this theory universal redemption 
is not impossible, but perhaps improb- 
able. The endlessness of punishment is 
not inflicted, but simply the form of ex- 
istence which vice takes upon itself. 

Many replies were called out by Far- 
rar’s book, expressing great variety of 
opinions, and as between him and his 
critics the honors were about even. The 
book, however, or rather the attitude to- 
ward the question which it conveys has 
had an increasing influence upon re- 
ligious thought. 

Pulpit Should Appeal to Healthy Fear. 

The various theories, denials, explana- 
tions and the like indicate a most unset- 
tled condition of thought upon the sub- 
ject of eschatology at the close of the 
nineteenth century. The great diverg- 
ence of view and the uncertain sound 
from the pulpit to-day show the same 
thing. There has been an almost entire 
cessation of appeal to fear. How seldom 
are men warned of the judgment to come. 





Yet there is no fact which we are com- 
pelled to see, so common as the fact of 
retribution. [t is a law to which the uni- 
versal conscience bears witness, a law 
woven through all the web of life and 
forms the basis of all government, hu- 
man and divine. The pulpit is umques+ 
tionably losing some of its power be 
cause it so seldom appeals to healthy 
fear—not the fear of a material flame, 
but of an induced state—not the fear of 
arbitrary infliction, but of inevitable laws 
—the noble fear of doing wrong, which is 
an element in every wise and earnest life. 
It is not necessary to dogmatize. One 
set of scriptures seem to point to the 
annihilation of the wicked, another set 
by a liberal help of inference imply end- 
less torment, another set suggest a final 
restoration of the whole universe into 
the blessedness of the divine life. Any 
alternative is bad enough for the sinner. 
The judge of all the earth will do right. 
But to treat the matter in a more con- 
structive way what does seem to be the 
New Testament doctrine of Retribution? 

And let me say that I think we should 
discuss this subject in the spirit of our 
time, which is that of the larger hope, 
and not of revenge. The purpose of this 
truth is to convict men of sin. It can 
have only one design, and that is to 
influence life. It should not be made 
a theology. Joseph Cock has said some- 
where that retribution must conform to 


an axiomatic law. It cannot be arbi- 
trary. 
Two Laws—Not Arbitrary, but Axiom- 


atic. 

The New Testament lays down two 
laws, first, of the harvest, and, second, 
of degeneration. Whatsoever a man 
sows that shall he reap. This is axiom- 


atic. “The wages of sin is death.” This, 
too, is axiomatic, if we think of life 
in terms of spiritual relationship. The 


trouble with this matter of punishment 
comes from our modern artificial no- 
tions about it. We have the same kind 
of punishment for a hundred different 
kinds and degrees of crime. Originally 
it was not so. The old primal law of 
the tribe was retribution in kind. Each 
kind had its natural and proper punish- 
ment. This is axiomatic. For instance, 
if a man proved dishonest, he was mis- 
trusted—the relationship which an hon- 
est man held to his fellows, was denied 
him. Dante in his “Inferno” finds the 
rank hypocrites in the lowest hell, 
weighted down with a cloak of lead. If 
hypocrisy is a cloak, this may be said 
to be axiomatic. The negligent, dila- 
tory, foolish virgins in the parable find 
the door shut. They were too late and 
this was their natural punishment. An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
is the natural law of retribution, if we 
think of revenge, but the New Testa- 
ment knows only the more primitive 
and logical punishment of every act and 
purpose bringing forth after its kind. 
This law so clearly laid down in the 
New Testament has anticipated modern 
thought by about nineteen hundred 
years, for this, I take it, is the verdict 
of modern thought, that a man shall 
reap what he sows. The outlook is dark. 
I can see nothing bright ahead of sin. 
Only God’s mercy may save the sinner 
and arrest that law of degeneration, by 
the implanting in us of His spirit that 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
(Continued on page 449.) 
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Miracles Necessary and Natural anit tom 
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GoopD Is 


IMMANENT 


AND 
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fundamental and cardinal a 

question of the Christian view 

of the world as is that of revela- 
tion, and the two are most intimately 
connected. Every revelation is, in the 
wider sense, a miracle, a supernatural 
event. something which has entered into 
the world from without, not something 
produced by the world itself; and every 
miracle, in the narrower sense, is a 
revelation, an immediate self-announce- 
ment of the living God. What do we 
call a miracle? To the current defini- 
tion—a miracle is an event which can- 
not be explained from the known laws 
of nature—we shall be unable to hold. 
Better and more correctly, a miracle is 
the entrance of the supernatural into 
the connection of the natural, the inter- 
vention of a higher order of things into 
the lower, the immediate interposition 
of a God above the world in the course 
of the world and nature. 

The Naturainess of the Supernatural. 

Let us also, to clear up the matter 
fully, state just here the premises upon 
which the conception of a miracle rests, 
the foundation upon which it builds it- 
self. If a mifacle is the entrance of 
the supernatural into the natural, then 
with this is premised on the one hand 
the real existence of a God above the 
world, and of a world of higher powers, 
laws and orders than those of the visi- 
ble universe. On the other hand, it is 
premised that that invisible and this 
visible reality, stand to each other in a 
living relation; that a living way extends 
from the upper world to the lower, and 
from the lower world to the upper, on 
which they come constantly in contact. 
Just this is the peculiar view of the 
world taught by Christianity. and the 
Bible; that above what is visible is that 
which is invisible. On the basis of such 
a view of the world—this is self-evident 

miracles must be altogether natural 
occurrences grounded in the entire or- 
ganization of the world, and required 
by it. 

The Miracle Conception Vital. 

You see, already, the miracle-concep- 
tion is a heart-and-center point of Bibli- 
cal truth, which frivolously to abandon, 
or to regard as incidental, non-essential 
matter, would be a capital error, a nega- 
tion in its consequences fundamentally 
ruinous, a surrendering of Biblical Chris- 
tianity. For with its fall, fall not merely 
the individual miracle narratives of the 
Old and New Testaments, which many 
will doubtless in this connection think 
of first, but there falls the entire history 
of salvation, which is a continued his- 
tory of miracles; there falls the miracle 
of all miracles, the person of Jesus 
Christ, with his supernatural entrance 
into the world and his supernatural de- 
parture from the world; there falls his 
heavenly origin, his sinless birth, his 
resurrection and ascension; there fall, 
in a word, all the fundamental facts and 
principles of our salvation in one com- 


T E question of miracles is as 





*The entire lecture, of which the above is 
an abstract, may be obtained from the 
American Baptist Publication Society, Chas. 
M. Roe, Mer., 177 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


mon ruin, and there remains for us the 
annihilating word, “Your faith is vain.” 
God Is Transcendent. 

To affirm the impossibility of miracles, 
one must deny either the existence of 
the supernatural or deny the living re- 
lation between God and his world. The 
former is pantheism and the latter is 
deism. Both are sworn enemies of mira- 
cles, and the claims of both we shall 
therefore have to examine briefly. 

Pantheism denies the existence of a 
personal God above the world—of God 
as the Creator and Ruler of the world. 
It makes God one with the world. It 
says, God is the “Universal,” lying at 
the basis of all manifoldness of the world 
and of its individual phenomena, the 
universal essence which is in all; he 
exists not independently for himself as 
self-conscious being, he is only in the 
world as its inner ground of life, from 
which everything proceeds, and to which 
everything returns, but not outside of 
and above the world as its Lord and 
Creator. Thus God remains but an 
empty, unsubstantial name, and it is only 
the legitimate consequence of this proc- 
ess of negation, when at last the name 
is laid aside, and the existence of God 
is absolutely denied. Pantheism ends 
in a crude and unadorned species of 
materialism. 

God Immanent and Transcendent. 

The other view of the world, which 
likewise reserves no room for miracles, 
is deism. This view, it is true, retains 
the existence of a God above the world, 
and is willing to honor him as the 
world’s Creator; but, while it does that, 
it errs as to the other moment of truth 
belonging to the Biblical view, namely, 
the living intercourse between God and 
the world, by virtue of which a continual 
interposition of God in the world’s course 
is allowed. Deism separates God and 
the world; it, makes a stiff, mechanical 
division between the two. It knows only 
a God outside of the world, not a God 
dwelling in and working everywhere 
through the world. God and the world 
stand to each other in only an external 
relation; they have no living communi- 
cation each with the other; there is, 
indeed, a Creator, but no Ruler, much 
less a Finisher of the world. 

But what a mechanical, we might al- 
most say, what a childish notion this 
is of God and of the world, and of the 
relation between them! “What is a 
God,” says Goethe— 


“Who on the outside forces 
The all, as it about his finger courses? 
He should act in the world, its interests 
sharing, 
For it in self, for self in it thus caring; 
That all which in him lives and moves 
and is, 
Shall ne’er his power, ne’er his spirit 
miss!” 


And what is a God, who, having de- 
parted from the world, persists in pure 
passivity, and in the great drama of the 
world plays only the idle spectator? 
Surely, a God who is dead and satisfies 
neither the wants of our minds nor of 
our hearts, a God who is far off in soli- 


tary exaltation, and cares not for us, 
and about whom we need not care! How 
much worthier, grander, fuller of life; 
in a word, how much more Godlike, is 
the conception of God presented us in 
the Bible! 

God In His World. 

Here we have the living God, who 
not merely in eternal majesty is en- 
throned above the world, but who dwells 
in the world. The truth which panthe- 
ism and deism have rent in twain and 
divided between them, ¢6o that one knows 
only the internal, world-pervading God, 
the other only the external, world- 
transcending God, Christianity compre- 
hends in one. It calls him, in a single 
proposition, “the God who is above all 
and’ through all and in all.” And as 
positively as it affirms, “He dwells in 
light which no man can approach unto,” 
with equal emphasis does it declare, 
“He is not far from every one of us; in 
him we live and move and have our 
being.” Everywhere it united the God 
above nature with the God in nature. 
Everything to be seen or heard or felt 
in nature is to it not merely an effect 
which has proceeded distantly from God, 
which must be traced back along the 
threads of the natural laws and forces 
to the beginning of the world, to find 
for it a connection with God, but is an 
immediate manifestation of the invisible 
power and Godhead. God it is who rides 
upon the wings of the wind, who speaks 
in the storm and thunder, who shines 
and blesses in the light. God, who is 
above all, is also in all; upon even 
the natural event rests a breath of the 
supernatural, of the miraculous, as far 
as it reminds us of the divine power im- 
mediately ruling therein. The God of 
the Bible is not a God who, after he 
had created, retired to a place of rest; 
but he is the all-pervading life, the all- 
overruling power. “Upholding all things 
by the word of his power,” is the declara 
tion of Scripture; and the words of 
the Lord to the Jews who supposed the 
Sabbath of God was an end of all his 
works are, “My father worketh hitherto.” 
Put these two ideas together, “God above 
all,” and “God in all,” rise to the Bible’s 
conception of the living God, then the 
idea of a miracle has nothing in it dif- 
ficult to our thinking. Miracles then 
become matters in the higher sense al- 
together natural. 


Nature Not a Mechanism. 

Nature is by no means a mechanism, 
a nicely defined piece of clock-work, 
which winds itself up every day of the 
year; but it resembles a well-ordered 
commonwealth, in which laws reign, 
most surely, but such laws as leave 
playroom for the free will. But if the 
free action of the human will is recog- 
nized, and room is found for it inside 
the laws of nature, why should just the 
Creator be excluded from such free ac- 
tion and ruling? 

The entire constitution of the world, 
consequently, does not exclude the free 
ruling of God, the divine government 
of the world; on the contrary, it is so 
devised as from the beginning to have 
had that in view. And further we say: 
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The human heart, also, is so constitut- 
ed, that it must believe in the world- 
ruling God, as long as it believes itself. 
The human heart, as soon as it knows 
of a Creator and Lord of the world, 


cannot help praying to this God. Where 
is there a praying heart, to which its 
experiences would not with a thousand 
voices attest, prayers have their influ 
ence; they do’ not, as sound, die away 
in empty space? That could not be if 
the world’s course were a mere mechan 
ism 

Miracles Do Not Contradict Nature. 

It is altogether unnecessary and in 
correct to affirm that a miracle contra- 
dicts the order of nature. This hypothe 
sis results from the erroneous idea that 
God and the world are absolutely sep 
arated from each other, and that the 
world over against the Creator has an 
entirely independent existence. This is 
not at all the Biblical conception of the 
matter. God through al! and in all, says 
the Scripture; all has not merely its 
origin from God, but also its continuance 
in God. He upholds all things by the 
word of his power; all things are, live 
and move only in him. That is to say, no 
natural force and no natural law has 
an existence independent of and sep 
arated from God, but all is pervaded 
and upheld, animated and energized, by 
him who created it. This is the point 
to be urged, if the Bible miracles are 
not to be to us a stone of stumbling; 
the divine creative power we must rec 
ognize as the power of all life in the 
world, as the energy working in and 
through all. Therefore the Lord makes 
it a reproach to the miracle-denying Sad 
ducean spirit: “Ye know not the power 
of God.” 

Miracies Are Necessary. 

Assuredly the miracles of God are not 
disturbances and disorders, but precise 
ly the high and shining points in the 
course of nature, where it celebrates its 
festivals. The miracles are not some 
thing unnatural and against nature, but 
the supernatural beaming forth from the 
innermost life-ground of nature Not 
something foreign and heterogeneous is 
here violently introduced into it from 
without, but its own innermost iife- 
spirit, which is the secret of its being, 
comes out into the realm of the visible 
the divine creative power 

But we say still more. We heighten 
the affirmation: The world’s course re 
quires miracles—miracles are not mere 
ly possible, but also necessary; by which, 
it is true, we have not, first of all, 
thought of the individual miracles, but 
of the chief miracle of revelation, of the 
connected history of miracles, which has 
its central point in the person of Christ 
in which, however, as we shall directly 
see, the individual miracles have their 
necessary place. 

New Vitality Needed. 

Man as a free being must gradually 
unfold himself according to the divine 
idea lying at the basis of his being; and 
with him nature, whose head and center 
he is. This development-course, even if 
it had proceeded normally, without de- 
parture from the original idea, could 
have taken place only under continually 
new supplies of life; it must necessarily 
have had its nodal points, where some- 
thing new entered into the old, as the 
immediate work of God 


This miraculous working of God, the 
necessity of which is as firmly estab- 
lished as is its possibility, has also be- 
come actual fact. Into the world’s his- 
tory of sin and death the golden threads 
of the history of salvation have been 
interwoven, a continued chain of divine 
acts of revelation for the saving of the 
world, which form a living organism of 
miracles. The record of this continued 
history of miracles is the Scripture of 
the Old and New Testaments; its cul- 
minating point is Jesus Christ, in whom 
not merely individual beams of the di- 
vine light and life, but all the fullness 
of the Godhead enters into the world, 
and, placed under the law, interweaves 
a divine-human history of life into the 
world’s history of death. And, in turn, 
the culminating point of this divine-hu- 
man history of life, the crown and pear! 
of all miracles, in which the whole mira- 
cle structure of the divine history of 
revelation reaches its pinnacle, is the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, this banner 
of our faith, with which Christianity 
stands and falls; this sum of the Gospel. 
which, from Sunday to Sunday. is 
preached and celebrated in the Christian 
church 

Spiritual Insight Needed. 

These facts of the history of salvation 
yield to none of the world’s history in 
point of historic actuality and certainty. 
They are attested in the surest manner 
by the most trustworthy witnesses and 
testimonies, which no _historico-critical 
investigation has yet been able to im- 
peach. “This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we are all witnesses.”” How 


ever, unless one has Christ in him, the 
hope of glory, no arguing and proving 
from external grounds ever helps one 


from unbelief to faith; but, if man would 
understand God’s truth, he must consent 
to a change of mind. He must allow 
himself to be conducted from the outer 
world to the inner, and, instead of in- 
vestigating the history of the external 





THE WATCHFUL EYE 


By Mrs. May Griggs Van Voorhis 








\ blue-eyed babe when toddling down 
The crowded city street; 

With joy to feel herself alone 

Her .augh rang clear and sweet 
Was she alone, this babe so fair, 
With roguish, independent air? 

Ah, we did not see her standing thers 
The mother close by the window 


But see, the pattering little feet 

Have tripped on a jagged stone: 
But e’en as the baby cry is heard 

A kind hand grasps her own; 
In mother’s arms she is folded tight, 

And her tearful eyes again grow bright. 
\h. the worst mishap is soon made right 
If mother stands at the window 


With untried feet we hurry down 
The treacherous paths of life; 

And joy to feel ourselves alone 
‘Mid its problems and its strife. 

Our untried strength seems, O so strong. 
And the hours of youth are bright and 

long, 

And we do not see as we forward throng, 

The watchful face of our Father 


But the joyous morning fades away, 
And the evening shadows fall; 


Our little strength to weakness turns, 
We stumble and we call; 

And an answer comes to our feeble prayer 
We are lifted up with a Father's care, 
How glad we are He was standing there, 
Our watchful 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Heavenly Father. 









4 
world and nature, he must study“ 
history of his heart and inner life. Bi 
is the tribunal where the right witeleods 
and judges can be found; where t@& 
one his sins and losses make th 
apparent. But so also in the interior of 
every man the traces of the divine image 
buried within him reveal themselves. He 
who thus searches in himself, not mere- 
ly in nature and the world, and takes 
along with him in his search Him who 
searches through all—he who accepts 
and cultivates the sense for it—he learns 
to view divine revelation and Him who 
is its center, Jesus Christ, the life of 
eternity come down from above; learns 
to believe in, love and understand him, 
and so becomes a partaker of his super- 
terrestrial life. Such a person believes 
in miracles; for he has experienced in 
himself one of the greatest of miracles— 
regeneration from death to life. ! 
Faith and undérstanding open for the 
sensuous miracle-signs in the realm of 
the natural life, with which divine revela 
tion is attended on its passage through 
the history of the world. What are they, 
and what do they signify? Certainly: 
we must not force them up too high. 
They are not primary in impo , 
but secondary; not the chief thing .».Amt 
only the signs following in the traigif 
revelation. We believe not on ac 
of these miracles in Jesus Christ;- but 
the reverse; on account of Jesus Christ 
we believe the miracles. And only so 
far as they are related to him, the liv- 
ing heart center of revelation, are they 
a subject of our faith. 


INTO THE HOLY LAND. 
(Continued from page 430.) 


veiled, were sitting in groups in the 
neighboring cemetery, many of them 
dressed in elaborate white garments 


The seashore was next visited, where 
innumerable shells were to be found, and 
from whose fascinations it was difficult 
to get away. 

After dinner that night we went up 
to the roof of the hotel, which, in the 
brilliant moonlight, commanded a view 
of the entire town and region around 
and we closed the day there, with songs 
that floated out into the night, telling 
of faith in Him into whose country, God 
being merciful to us in all the way, we 
had come at last. The city below us 
was silent, that place from which a 
recreant prophet had fled away toward 
Tarshish; out of whose waters had been 
pulled the timbers for the temple, that 
had floated down from Sidonian forests: 
in one of whose houses an apostle had 
been a guest, and had first seen the vis 
ion of a universal faith; along whose 
streets Crusader and Saracen had bat 
tled all a summer day; and with these 
memories in our hearts we closed our 
first day in the Holy Land H. L. W 

Some Questions. 

Do we rightly measure our great oy 
portunity? Do we realize an opportun- 
ity which never existed before and 
which no other religious people ever had 
to face? Do we know it is made by our 
ability to win souls more rapidly than 
any other religious people and by our 
plea to a divided church for Christian 
union? 

If we rightly face this opportunit) 
what must be our measure of respon 
bility to Home Missions? 
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MPORA mutantur et nos muta- 

mur in illis. If Jesus Christ 

should appear in the flesh among 

us to-day, how different would 
he find things from what they were in 
Palestine 1,900 years ago! Would he live 
the same kind of a life, would he teach 
the same doctrines, would he preach the 
same gospel now as then? The answer 
to these questions is the solution of our 
problem. We boast of the great progress 
of the past nineteen centuries. This 
progress has been very largely along ma- 
terial and superficial lines. Fundament- 
ally, morally and spiritually, the race is 
little different from what it was in the 
days of Jesus and Paul. 

We still have with us the lineal de- 
scendants of the Scribes, Pharisees, hyp- 
ocrites, publicans, sinners and other 
classes with whom Christ and the apos- 
tles had to deal. Hence, if Christ or 
Paul were with us to-day in the flesh, 
they would not find it necessary to 
‘hange the fundamental principles of the 
doctrines which they taught. Conditions 
may have altered, but the general con- 
dition is the same. Men may have de- 
vised new ways of sinning, but sin is 
still sin. 

And yet, while the spiritual condition 
of humanity is fundamentally the same, 
and the basic principles of the gospel 
are perfectly adapted to the present con- 
dition, undoubtedly that apostolic prac- 
tical common sense which became all 
things to all men would, in the twentieth 
century, use different methods of pre 
senting the gospel from those used in the 
first century. 

The old Jerusalem gospel and the new 
Cincinnati gospel must be the same in 
principle, though differing as widely in 
manner of presentation as the manner of 
life of the Cincinnatians differs from that 
of the ancient Jerusalemite. As well de- 
mand that American soldiers use David’s 
slings. or the armor described in Ephe- 
sians VI, as that the present day preacher 
use the methods of apostles and patri- 
archs in our warfare against principali- 
ties and powers, ringsters and bosses of 
our day. 

The saint panoplied in Roman helmet, 
breastplate, buskin, sandals and shield, 
would stand little show against the hosts 
of Satan armed with rapid-firing Maus- 
ers, Springfields, Krag-Jorgensens, dyna- 
mite guns and thirteen-inch cannon. And 
vet we. must not discard Ephesians VI, 
for the only way to conquer is by truth, 
righteousness, faith, the word of God, 
the gospel of peace and prayer. 

The great trouble is that too many 
would-be leaders to-day, in attempting 
to adjust the churches to the age, take 
the wrong definition of adjustment, and 
become conformed to the world instead 
of transforming it. The church is pas- 
sively yielding to the age when it should 
be actively wielding it; it is submitting 
where it should be subduing; it is being 
molded and stamped with the image 
and superscription of Caesar, when it 
should be molding men in the image of 
God. 

The church is to be adjusted to the 
age, not by coming over to it, but by 
overcoming it. The church is not to be 
made and finished to fit the age; but 


made fit to fight the age to a finish. It 
will not improve the discordant music 
made by the sin of the age, for the 
church to join in its discord, it is the 
business of the church to resolve the 
dissonances of the world into heavenly 
harmony by bringing the world into 
attune with God through Jesus Christ. 
The Temper of the Age. 

This age has its infidelity. How dif- 
ferent from that of even the last century. 
That, from without, cursed the church; 
this, within the church, curses it. That, 
was bold; this, is cold. That, was blat- 
ant; this, is latent. That, rejected the 
Bible; this, neglects it. That, claimed 
the utter failure of God to answer 
prayer; this, by unuttered prayer fails 
to claim an answer from God. The devil 
will not attack prayer so long as the 
church shall lack prayer. The church is 
not in danger so much to-day because 
some over-zealous brother prays for the 
dying Pope, as it is from the fact that 
so many thousands never pray for any 
one. The primary adjustment of the 
church, therefore, is not to meet foes 
without, but Judas friends within. There 
are not many to-day armed to fight 
against the faithful, there are too few 
who are fully armed to fight the fight 
of faith. 

But there are, of course, open and 
avowed enemies of the church which she 
must meet. There are also some condi- 
tions, which, while not explicitly hostile 
to the church, are such implicitly. These 
will be found, too, to be in some re- 
spects peculiar to our age. Among the 
former may be mentioned such organized 
agencies of evil as the saloon; among 
the latter, the great aggregations of cap- 
ital and the inevitable organization of 
labor in self-defense against capital. 
Secret orders also come in the latter 
category. Now, I am sure that the 
secret orders, that the trusts, that the 
various labor unions, and other such 
things, are organized primarily with no 
thought of their influence upon the 
church. Yet every careful observer 
knows that too many men and women 
allow their lodge to become their church. 
It is equally evident that the principles 
that control trust magnates are anti- 
podal to those of Christ, and that labor 
leaders and agitators, being unable to 
manipulate the church often engender 
antipathy to it. 

How Shall! the Church Adjust Herself? 

So far as lodges are concerned, their 
bonds are social, fraternal and mutually 
beneficial. When the church gets back 
to apostolic principles and practices, and 
really lives in the atmosphere of Ro- 
mans XII and | Corinthians XIII, the 


-fellowship of saints will be so superior 


to the fraternity of lodges that we will 
overcome by outdoing them. 

As to the problem of capital and labor, 
the church is to adjust herself to it not 
by organizing churches for the laboring 
men, not by roasting the rich and toast- 
ing the poor, but by preaching righteous- 
ness, temperance and judgment to come 
to rich and poor alike; by showing no 
respect of persons; by being equally 
quick to denounce a labor union that 
treats with injustice a non-union man, or 
employer or other business man, who 








treats an employee unjustly; by insisting 
upon it that in Christ Jesus there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
free, neither male nor female, neither 
rich nor poor, neither capitalist nor la- 
borer, neither employer nor employee 
neither trust nor labor union, but One 
is your Lord and Master, and all ye are 
brethren. 

When it comes to adjusting the 
church to the giant evils peculiar to 
our day, there ought to be but one opin- 
ion. When I speak of the liquor traf- 
fic, for example, as being an organization 
peculiar to our age, I speak advisedly, 
knowing that Noah got drunk, that 
Christ made wine for the wedding feast 
in Cana of Galillee, and that Paul ad- 
vised Timothy to take a little wine for 
his stomach’s sake. 

In, facing the problem, let us remem 
ber that Christ never saw a liquor sa- 
loon during all his life in the flesh. Let 
us not forget that Paul knew nothing 
of a Whisky Trust. Let it be written 
in shame that with all the tax schemes 
of Caesar’s devised to aid a Roman holi- 
day, none of them ever thought of per- 
mitting the establishment of institutions 
at $350 apiece, where men and women 
would be robbed not only of money, but 
of sobriety, of reason, of virtue, of 
everything good and noble, and be 
changed into everything vile and awful. 
How shall the church adjust herself to 
such evident recruiting agents of hell as 
the modern legalized saloon? There 
ought to be but one answer to that ques- 
tion. In the name of Jesus Christ as 
King, the liquor traffic must die. The 
church has preached temperance; let her 
still continue to preach temperance; she 
had advocated total abstinence, let her 
not abandon that safe advocacy; she 
has worked for the reclamation of the 
drunken, let her, like her Master, still 
seek to save the lost. These ought she 
to have done, but she must not leave un- 
done the weightier matter of doing the 
saloon to death. 

Jesus Christ was crowned because he 
loved righteousness and hated iniauity. 
If we would be crowned, we must not 
only love the drunkard and strive to 
save him; we must hate the iniquity that 
makes him a drunkard and fight to de- 
stroy it. 

Some may think this is politics, but it 
is really a sermon from the text of I 
John 3-10. “To this end was the Son 
of God manifested, that he might destroy 
the works of the devil.” The devil works 
through the saloon. If the Son of God 
is to be made manifest through the 
church she must set herself in array to 
destroy this machine of the devil. But 
one says, “Prohibition does not prohibit. 
Let the church take charge of the saloon, 
purify and refine it, eliminating every- 
thing of an immoral nature, and utilize 
it for her own profit.” How perfectly 
lovely! As well take to the woods and 
capture a lot of Mephitis Varians (of the 
odoriferous cat tribe) and expect to make 
of them fragrant, innocuous pussycats 
for our children, as to imagine that the 
Holy Spirit can preside over the manu- 
facture and sale of ardent spirits. 

But there are other peculiar condi- 
tions of our age which the church must 
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face. This is a commercial age. Never 
was the dollar more dominant. The root 
of all kinds of evil finds a most fertile 
soil in our land. The most transparent 
get-rich-quick schemes discover thou- 
sands of victims ready for the slaughter. 
Even preachers have been known to lose 
their sense—and dollars. Perhaps this 
is only one symptom of a more deep- 
seated disease. The mass of the people 
seems dissatisfied not only with their 
financial condition, there is apparent a 
general restlessness. One writer has 
thought it necessary to coin a new word 
to fit conditions, and labels it “nervos- 
ity.” 
A Truly Religious Service. 

How shall the church adjust itself to 
this nervous, restless condition of hu- 
manity? Not by becoming hysterical 
herself, and trying to outdo the world 
in whoop-hurrah methods; not by catch- 
ing the fever herself, but by making her- 
self immune. 

When a man has been in a rush and 
hurry all week, he does not need the 
same spirit of rush and hurry when he 
goes to church on Sunday morning. He 
ought to have the very opposite. The 
sinful nervosity of our age will not be 
cured by the churches conducting their 
services after the manner of a vaude- 
ville show. 


When men, who have been hurried 
and worried all week, learn that they 
will find at the church on Sunday morn- 
ing a service that is conducted quietly, 
seriously, solemnly, and without haste— 
a service that is truly religious; when 
they find that the service soothes, calms, 
rests, and refreshes them, they will not 
only come again, Sunday after Sunday, 
they will also be led to seek for quiet 
hours of devotion between Sundays, and 
will furthermore learn that there is some- 
thing better in life than the nervous 
anxiety of the business world. They will 
become genuinely religious in spirit. 

There is nothing that will promote this 
restful, refreshing Sunday morning ser- 
vice of spiritual devotion so much as a 
simple, Scriptural ritual. This is a ten- 
dency of the devotional spirit of the age. 
God help us to see its advantages and 
utilize them. 

To briefly summarize—the church 
needs to be adjusted to the age by more 
personal prayer and Bible study; by a 
bold proclamation of gospel principles 
to those who would foster class distinc- 
tions; by relentless war to the death on 
those agencies which make a business of 
damning men’s souls; by calming the 
tempestuous sea of human strife by 
peaceful, devotional services of genuine 
worship. 





Christ, 
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By W. P. 
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HE illustration of Dean French, 

relating to the interpretation of 

parables, is applicable to the 

whole system of redemption. A 
circle, viewed from any point except its 
exact center, ceases to appear perfect. 
It may be an elipse or some modified 
form of the original but not a true circle. 
The Christian religion is distorted and 
misunderstood, except it is seen from 
the standpoint of Jesus Christ as the 
exact and unchanging center 

The popular thought concerning Christ 
needs careful revision. The student of 
translations of the New Testament (King 
James’ and the revised version) cannot 
fail to note important changes relating 
to the place occupied by Christ in the 
New Testament scriptures. The familiar 
phrase “Glorious Gospel,” is exchanged 
for the more luminous one, “Gospel of 
the Glory of Christ.” The often quoted 
words of Peter, “Sanctify the Lord God 
in your hearts,” reads with better schol- 
arship, “Sanctify Christ as Lord in your 
hearts.” The difference is not merely 
verbal. It has a profound significance 
and is not only the outgrowth of more 
accurate translation, but of better Chris- 
tian thought. The Glory of the Gospel is 
not. in its supreme sense, its literature, 
its doctrines, its followers, its organiza- 
tion, or its history. It is Christ. He 
only is fundamental. Upon this rock the 
Church is built. “Other foundation can 
no man lay.” 

He, also, is the central fact of Chris- 
tian Experience. Sanctification ceases 
to be a vague religious feeling. It be- 
comes the definite, concrete conception 
of Christ enthroned in the inmost sanc- 
tuary of the soul as Lord of all. 

We may go farther. Sacred and di- 
vinely inspired as the scriptures are, 
they, even, are not the foundation of the 
church. This statement is in danger of 


being misunderstood and needs to be 
carefully guarded. To those of us who 
live this side of the apostolic age, 
“prophets and apostles” must ever be, in 
an important sense, essential to a well- 
grounded faith. They are necessarily 
associated with that foundation of which 
Jesus Christ is the “Chief Corner Stone.” 
They furnish avenues through which 
alone we can reach a knowledge of him 
and by which alone we can perfectly un- 
derstand his will. It is therefore neces- 
sary to keep open this approach to 
Christ, defending it as the citadel of 
faith. It is difficult to see how we can 
go, through errors and misconceptions, 
back to Christ except by this route. The 
well worn watchword, “Where the Scrip- 
tures speak, we speak; where they are 
silent, we are silent,” is the essence of 
wisdom. A position so strong has led 
many to suppose that the Scripture are 
primarily the object of our faith. Yet 
a little reflection, even, must convince 
us that this cannot be except in the sec 
endary sense already alluded to. The 
superstructure of the “building of God” 
is declared by Peter to be composed of 
individual Christians who enter into it 
as “living stones." The foundation must 
likewise be a person. Nor has the New 
Testament always been in the possession 
of the Church since; in the early days of 
the Church thousands died for their faith 
who had not yet seen these writings ex- 
cept in a fragmentary form. Doubtless 
they enjoyed the same guidance through 
the teachings of the apostles and those 
who had received the word from them. 
Yet the fact remains that our privileges 
in this respect are far greater than 
theirs. To us have been committed the 
“oracles of God.” Yet they, with us, were 
permitted to build upon the one founda- 
tion of our common faith, Jesus Christ. 
The supremacy of Christ as a divine per- 


son, in all that pertains to the Gospel, is 
in perfect harmony with the teaching of 
the word. It is a fact that renders the . 
Bible luminous with meaning from lid to 
lid. He fulfills the past and fills ful] the 
present. 

It is this personal touch with his life 
that enables him to be the world’s Sa- 
vior. He is the supreme attraction, 
drawing all hearts to him. He is a per- 
sonal Redeemer, equally near to every 
soul that will admit him into this inti- 
mate relation. The old story of his love 
will not wear out but grow sweeter. 

He is supreme in leadership. He was 
qualified for perfect oneness with his 
people by suffering with them in all the 
essential experiences of life. He went 
before them in all its dark and danger- 
ous ways. He has never deceived those 
who have trusted him. His purity and 
wisdom have never been questioned. All 
authority in heaven and earth is given 
to him. Where all other leadership fails 
Christ triumphs. Even into the valley of 
the shadow he goes redeeming us from 
the grave. 


“Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his 
trees! 

Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play!” 


What lofty ideals in the practical af- 
fairs of this life! What inestimable 
blessings of righteousness and freedom 
have followed his footsteps through al! 
the Christian centuries! 

Our need is not so much to know about 
Christ as to realize him. Once, when 
the great Caesar was approaching Rome 
with his army; he disguised himself that 
he might study its defenses. Hiring some 
of his own soldiers, he sought to cross 
a lake during a dangerous storm. Be- 
coming afraid, they dropped their oars 
and refused, even for more reward to 
risk their lives by going farther. At last, 
Caesar stood up, threw off his disguise, 
and said, “It is Caesar that commands, 
bend to the oar.” At once cowardly men 
were transformed into heroes. What a 
transformation would be wrought to-day 
could the real Christ, disguises torn 
away, stand before the world! The di- 
vided folds of Christendom would quick- 
ly become united and victory would 
perch upon the banner of the cross every- 
where. 


cypress 





The flowers of rejoicing bloom on the 
tree of righteousness. 


CONSECRATION 


By Mrs. P. R. Gibson 











He satisfieth the 
107-9. 
We drink sweet waters from the fount 
Of knowledge, and our powers expand; 
We thirst to drink, and drink to thirst, 
As fresh founts burst on every hand, 
Till sometimes heart and brain will tire 
And we grow faint with keen desire. 


longing soul.—Ps. 


Unsatisfied, our souls will thirst 

For living water, pure and sweet— 
He draws for us from cooling springs 

While we sit at the Master’s feet; 
Then knowledge, power, our all we bring 
And consecrate to Him—our King. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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A complete service for public worship 
ought to call out the whole man. There 
are the hymns for praise, for awakening 
the feelings and rousing to courage, en- 
thusiasm, effort; the prayers for confes- 
sion of sins, expression of needs, and 
statement of faith before God; there is 
the sermon for exhortation, for edifica- 
tion, comfort and consolation; the of- 
fering, the dedication of means to the 
Lord’s work, the announcments, a bugle 
call to further rallying points. 

In the whole service what is the place 
of the Lord’s supper? It is true, it is 
an ordinance, a command, a duty. If it 
was the custom of the early Christians to 
gather together on the first day of the 
week to break bread why did they do 
it? If Christ said, “Do this as oft as 
ye do it,” why did he command it? There 
must be meaning in the communion serv- 
ice. It must have had some intelligent 
purpose, some benefit which Christ in- 
tended to bestow through it on his 
church, more benefit than the mere test- 
ing of our obedience. 

It seems to me that Christ answers our 
question, “This do in remembrance of 
me.” The purpose of the communion is 
meditation. It is the quiet hour when 
the emblems of the body and blood of 
our Lord speak to the heart of the be- 
liever his death, burial, resurrection and 
exaltation to the right hand of God. It 
is a memorial service in which we not 
only show our respect for the departed 
Jesus, but we show forth his death to the 
world until he come. 

If this service means so much, and it 
certainly does, ought not we ask: How 
can we make the most of the communion 
season? Is it not a confession that most 
of us are compelled to make? We do not 
enter into this service as we ought; we 
do not enjoy it as we might; we do not 
earry away from it the good which is 
resident therein. Why? We cannot at- 
tribute this fact always to a failure of 
will. It may be this in a few cases, but 
in most it is due to the fact that we have 
not yet mastered the communion serv- 
ice. The problem of this service is: How 
can we make it really an act of worship? 
The task is not merely individual, but 
communal. Is it not true, brethren, that 
too often in our churches we bungle in 
this service? It is not always done de 
cently and in order. We ought to study 
this service to eliminate all that is dis- 
tracting. The Lord’s table is a form. It 
cannot be observed in any other than a 
formal way. The secret of its power is 
that of any art—repetition. The original 
ought to be carefully avoided; anything 
which will attract attention to itself and 
detract from seeing through the emblems 
to the Christ. The deacons ought to 
come forward and serve the audience in 
a quiet, orderly and dignified manner, 
that the curious be not drawn aside by 
the novelties of the scene. The minister 
and elders should do nothing except that 
which is absoluetly necessary, and what- 
ever is done should always center the 
mind on the exposed emblems. The wor- 
shiper should bow the head on receiving 
the bread or wine and remain in prayer 
until the deacons advance after waiting 
on the audience. 


The most difficult part to adapt to the 
spirit of the hour is the talk at the com- 
munion table. We must admit that few 
elders and most ministers do not know 
how to make the talk really helpful. We 
must confess that most of the talks we 
have heard did not put us in a more wor- 
shipful frame of mind. This is not due 
to lack of ability, or pains, or attention 
to the difficulties of the task. At the 
communion table speech is silvern, but 
silence is golden. The mistake which 


| NRO EEE 9D IN EE 
INTROSPECTION 


By Celesta May Ball 








O stop my soul! and from thy lonely height 
Look out upon the world and up to God 
And in upon thyself; what progress right 
Art making in the path that thou hast 
trod? 


That thou hast climbed, fast fleeting years 
attest, 
And silver hair and weary step and brain; 
But art thou nearer to the goal that blest 
Thy youthful fancies in their golden train? 


Art filling in full measure God's high plan, 
In which alone true happiness is found, 
Of love and use unto your fellow man, 
And does thy life with faith and hope 
abound? 


Have disappointments sore beset thy way 
And friends unworthy proved? Has heavy 


care 
Low brooded like dark cloud or beast of 
prey 
Until you wondered if God heard your 
prayer? 
Search well thy heart, for God will try its 
reins 
With chastening rod or in afflictions fire; 


See that no doubt or bitterness remains; 
Reach Him thy hand and chou shalt climb 
yet higher. 


Take courage, too, though cold the storm 
winds blow, 
And earthly loves and joys are all denied; 
In spite of wind and cold the violets grow 
And shed their fragrant beauty far and 
wide. 





most of us make in presiding is the at- 
tempt to say something new, striking, 
different. The hearer is sent off on a 
train of thought all his own; he forgets 
his Lord; he does not return till the serv- 
ice is over and opportunity of com- 
muning is lest. The talk is not an es- 
sential part of the service. In many, in 
most, cases it had best be omitted. 

Following is the suggestion for a for- 
mal service which the writer has used 
tq good effect in one or more churches. 
It consists of the recitation of the words 
of the Lord with reference to this institu- 
tion. These sentences when understood 
by the officers and members of the 
church become the signal for each part of 
the service. This form can alternate 
with other services if variety is desired. 
It can be adapted to the number of of- 
ficers and equipment of each church as 
occasion may demand. It is meant only 
as a suggestion. But each church should 
have a well-understood method of con- 
ducting the service. 

Order for a Communion Service. 

i. Song, preparatory to the communion. 

(During the last stanza the officers 
take their places at the table as follows: 


a. The pastor remains in the pulpit and 
gives the quotations as they come in or- 
der. b. The first elder takes his seat at 
the right of the table, the second elder 
at the left. c. The deacons seat them- 
selves in front of the table. 4d. The au- 
dience remains seated throughout the 
service.) 

2. Opening. 

a. Uncovering of the emblems. (The 
first elder rises, uncovers the emblems 
and takes his seat.) b. Remarks. (By 
the pastor or first elder. This part may 
often be omitted.) c. Quotation. “The 
bread which we break, is it not a com- 
munion of the body of Christ? The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not a 
communion of the blood of Christ?—I 
Cor. 10:16. (By the pastor or first el- 
der.) 

3. Prayers. 

1. For the bread. a. Quotation. “For 
I received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto you, how that the Lord 
Jesus on the night in which he was be- 
trayed took bread,” I Cor. 11:23. (First 
elder rises and takes loaf in hand.) b. 
Quotation, “And when he had _ given 
thanks,” I Cor. 11:24. (First elder says, 
“Let us give thanks for the loaf,” or 
“Will Bro. lead us in thanks for 
the loaf?”) c. Prayer. (By first elder 
or by one called on by him.) 

2. For the wine. a. Quotation, “In 
like manner also he took the cup.” (Sec- 
ond elder rises and takes the cup in his 
hand.) b. “And when he had given 
thanks.” (Second elder says, “Let us give 
thanks for the cup,” or “Will Bro. —— 
lead us in thanks for the cup?”) c. 
Prayer. (By second elder or by one 
called on by him.) 

4. Passing the emblems. 

1. Of the bread. a. “And he _ took 
bread and blessed and brake it, and gave 
to the disciples, saying, ‘Take, eat; this 
is my body, which is given for you; this 
do in remembrance of me.’” (First elder 
breaks the bread, distributes and hands 
to the first deacons, who stand ready to 
serve the audience.) 2. Of the wine. 
“And he took a cup and gave thanks and 
gave to them saying, ‘This Is 
my blood of the covenant, which is shed 
for many unto remission of sins. - 
Drink ye all of it. This do, as 
oft as ye drink it in remembrance of 
me.’” (Second elder pours the wine and 
hands to the second deacons, who stand 
ready to serve the audience.) 

5. Serving the audience. (The pastor 
and elders are seated, the organ plays. 
the deacons wait on the audience, as- 
sembled in the rear of the room, advance 
with the emblems, and are served by the 
elders.) 

6. Closing. Quotation, “For as often 
as ye eat this bread and drink this cup 
ye do show forth the Lord’s death till he 
come. . . . Verily I say unto you, | 
will no more drink of the fruit of the 
wine until] that day when I drink it new 
with you in the kingdom of God.” (El- 
ders cover emblem.) “And when they 
had sung a hymn they went out unto the 
Mount of Olives.” (If at close of serv- 
ice.) 

7. Doxology and benediction. (If at 
close of service.) 
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It Looks Nice But Is Dangerous %.2." 








HERE is a way that seemeth 
right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.” 
: Prov. 14:12. That sounds hard. 
Surely it is safe for one to do what 
“seems right?” No, this teaches that 
sincerity is not enough; that men err in 
judgment, and that appearances are 
often deceptive. This is true in every 
day experiences and why not in relig- 
ious matters? A boy is trying to solve 
a problem. He reasons carefully, but 
finds his answer wrong. (It is an old 
experience!) He tries again with greater 
care and succeeds. Sometimes the stu- 
dent is not fully prepared. The pro- 
fessor called on such an one to trans- 
late a Greek sentence. He glanced over 
it hurriedly, thought he saw the right 
“way” and ventured. The uncompli- 
mentary professor said, “You don't 
know any thing about that sentence. 
Next!” What a splendid thing is logic. 
1 state my major and minor premises 
and with a flourish draw my conclusion. 
I am a logician. Question it if you dare! 
But a more careful thinker shows an 
error in one of my premises and all is 
lost. Or he shows the irrelevancy 
of my conclusion and it is set aside. I 
thought I was right, but I was not. 
Sometimes a marriage turns out un- 
happily One or both deceived. The 
choice of a business or a profession is 
often wrongly made. The poor colored 
brother who heard the “call,” “G. P. C.,” 
and interpreted it as, “Go preach 
Christ.” was later assured that it only 
meant, “Go plow corn.” What wonder, 
then, if a man makes a mistake, in mat- 
ters religious? Many a “way” looks 
bright and fair, but finally ends in death. 
Dangerous Ways. 

The way of Religious Doubt. It is easy 
to question the truths of Christianity. 
It has an air of independence. But how 
much easier it is to express a doubt than 
to establish an affirmative! Recently a 
fearful tragedy was enacted in Chicago. 
Men in the discharge of duty were sud- 
denly attacked and death followed. For 
the sake of humanity, for the protection 
of men in the future, this crime must 
be punished. Detectives, police, prose- 
cuting attorneys must all do their duty 
to ensure this. They did, but how dif- 
ficult the task. How much easier to 
stand by and flippantly disparage or 
quibble over the evidence offered. How 
much easier to go into heroics over “the 
awful penalty” to be inflicted. Last 
week the final act came and three were 
sent into eternity. 

Christian faith is constructive. It 
searches for evidence, weighs it, acts 
upon it. Often a different “way” seems 
right to men. Indifference is a common 
way. “Did you note the eclipses of the 
past year?” said the astronomer royal 
to his king. “I was too busy with ruling 
my people to pay attention to the heav- 
enly bodies,” was the reply. So men 
are too busy with this or that in the 
business world to think of religion. 

A patronizing air is another “way.” A 
young man takes a sheet of paper to 
stand upon, and from this altitude de 
clares, “It will do for women and chil- 
dren, but not for me!” But the world’s 
greatest minds have not so said. A Glad- 





stone could take time to think and to 
write of “The Impregnable Rock of the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

Direct antagonism to the positions 
taken by Christian thought is another 
“way” that seems right to some. Chris- 
tianity urges the need of spiritual cul- 
ture by prayer and the study of God’s 
word, but these feel that they have no 
need for it. Why, then, the worshiping 
faculty? The eye implies vision. Shall 
our highest faculties, the religious, be- 
come atrophied by non-use? Christian- 
ity urges church membership as a duty 
enjoined by divine authority. To this 
the reply is often made: “It is enough 
for me to be honest and upright.” This 
sounds nice and large, but it has no 
bearing on the issue. If we urge the 
duty of the child to care for its parents 
in sickness or poverty will it do to have 
him say, “It is enough for me to be hon- 
est and upright”? If we urge the duties 
of citizenship does it suffice to have one 
say, “It is enough to be honest and up- 
right"? There is no relevancy in such 
a reply. Neither is there in reference 
to duties toward God. These are not 
antagonistic. Indeed, can a man be 
“honest and upright” in the truest sense 
until he recognizes God in his thought 
and life? The church is a divinely es- 
tablished institution and demands rec- 
ognition. 

Another dangerous “way” is seen in a 
prevalent attitude toward the Bible by 
skeptics and nominal believers. It was 
once generally taught that the Bible was 
a book of supreme authority, and men 
were asked to bow to its declarations as 
expressive of the divine will. How often 
this is now ridiculed! Destructive Criti- 
cism is cutting a wide swath. A sup- 
posedly popular preacher in Chicago is 
reported, in an interview in yesterday's 
daily, to have said in reference to a 
proposed convention in New York to 
refute “attacks on the Bible as the in- 
spired word of God”: “The fact that 
Chicago is the center for the Religious 
Educational Society which is firm for 
higher criticism, renders improbable any 
spread of the movement in defense .of 
the old interpretation from New York.” 
With what commiserating pity is one re- 
garded in some circles for his unfor- 
tunate, “blind faith” in the Bible as the 
final appeal in religious matters. I know 
that one may easily mis-state another's 
position on this question, but who denies 
this present tendency? It may “seem 
right,” but fearful would it be if it un- 
dermines some of the things that God 
has declared through spirit-guided men. 

2. Another dangerous “way” is seen 
in the flexibility of the “business con- 
science” of to-day. Any trifling with 
conscience is dangerous. There is an 
epidemic of bank disasters and suicide 
of bankers of late. Whether examina- 
tions are more rigid or whether there is 
more tampering than usual I can not say, 
but a casual reading of the papers em- 
phasizes my statement. A young Eng- 
lish dealer once lost a customer because 
he would not undervalue his shipment 
to help the buyer escape the import du- 
ties. “Others will,” said the buyer, as he 
left. But later that merchant sent his 
son to England begging that he be 


trained by this same man in whom he 
had “the greatest confidence.” I have 
had men say, “I can not conduct my 
business on Christian principles. Com- 
petition is too strong and tricky.” Can't? 
Then ‘get out of it as soon as possible. 
Nothing else is safe. 

3. Gambling is another dangerous 
“way.” It does not appear criminal to 
some until they lose. I have found it 
much easier to convince a man of the 
wrongfulness of Board of Trade or of 
stock gambling after a loss than when 
he is making money in this “legitimate 
way.” Boys think they can’t play mar- 
bles unless “for keeps.” The “harmless 
game” of cards must have its money or 
other prize. (And what is the difference 
in principle between a cash wager and 
a “cut glass dish for the best player and 
a rag doll for the ‘booby’ prize”?) Yet 
would-be Christian homes thus encour- 
age a terrible vice. “Gamble?” “No,” 
say the fathers, “it will mean loss of 
sons.” “Yes!” says covetousness, “it is 
easier than working.” No!” says Pru- 
dence, “you will lose in the long run.” 
“No!” says the bank, “you will soon 
need your deposits and steal those of 
others.” “Yes!” says Satan, “you will 
serve me better.” “No!” says God, “be 
honest; give fair return for all you get 
Don't jeopardize the soul.” 


THE CHILD NATURALLY RELIGIOUS 


By Carlos D. Rewlison 








HE time is not far distant when 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
will need a new statement. The 

haw teaching that there is so per- 
sonal divine presence in the life is quite 
as untenable as the Calvinistic view that 
man is by nature totally depraved and 
can know God only by a miraculous in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. To say either 
that the Spirit can be received only by 
the elect, or that the Spizit’s operation is 
confined to the medium of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is absurd in the light of present- 
day knowledge. Laura Bridgman, the 
girl born blind and deaf, was evidently 
religious before she was_ sufficiently 
trained to receive the slightest religious 
suggestion from without. How could she 
have had any conception of God had not 
God been there in her soul? 

This presence of God in the life of every 
individual, striving to make us perfectly 
Godlike, is one of the most important 
facts of our modern knowledge, and ought 
to be carefully used. Al] that can really 
be done for any child is to encourage him 
to heed this inner voice and to direct him 
how he may express his response to God 
in acts of obedience. In contrast to Laura 
Bridgman, the normal child may have to 
listen to so much about religion, that he 
has little time to regard the voice with- 
in. Could a child be intelligently directed 
to obey the monitions of his own heart, 
and be given the gospel to read without 
commentary, he would probably develop 
the most healthy and sane religious life. 
Indeed, is not the child overtaught in al- 
most every way to-day? The forcing 
methods of the hothouse are painfully 
prevalent. 

The Soul’s Awakening. 

I use the term child here to include al! 
that period of development preceding 
maturity. Between the ages of 12 and 22 
there is a gradual awakening of the sou! 
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to its spiritual relationships. Within this 
period there are often moments of sud- 
den and intense illumination, or hours of 
almost unbearable contrition and repent- 
anc« Either with or without these 
“shocks,” and by performing acts of obe- 
dience to the divine will, the normal child 
gradually attains an experience of ad- 
justment and the peace which comes 


from conscious unity with God. 

The fundamental problem of every par- 
ent, teacher and minister is to bring all 
the young peéple into this natural exper- 
ience. Care must always be exercised 


lest our anxiety produce a pressure which 


causes the child to observe the forms of 
religion without realizing the power 
thereof. This egregious error of over- 
zealous religious instructors has wrought 
untold harm. Nevertheless, before the 
individual passes to his majority the 
most determined efforts should be made 
to secure the conscious, joyous adjust- 
ment of life, which is generally called 
conversion. Evangelists, pastors, teach- 
ers and parents should do all in their 
power to enable the child to realize his 
natural religious inheritance, namely, the 
joyous freedom of a life consciously at 
one with God. 





The Death of Christ ®.¢ 





—_—__—_s 





E HAVE just finished reading a 
delightful, and in the main, thor- 
oughly orthodox, little book by 
H. L. Willett, “Basic Truths of 

» Christian Faith.” The chapter on 
the death of Christ is particularly sug- 
gestive. Mr. Willett makes this fact 
“the most significant event in history,” 
and “the sublimest exhibition of the di- 
vine love,” and “the vindication of law 
and of the righteousness of the divine 
government.” Infinite love on the cross 
of suffering “transformed to the throne 
of power, ‘death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory.”” This covers the whole plan and 
workings of divine providence in the 
scheme of man’s redemption. The death, 
burial and resurrection of Jesus are the 
culminating, central and outstanding 
facts, and mountain peaks of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

1. When Christ exclaimed, “It is fin- 
ished,” he meant that this was the crown 
and consummation of his work. Prophesy 
constantly pointed to the death of Christ 
as the consummation of the Patriarchal 
and Jewish dispensations and the com- 
pletion of the world’s redemption. All 
types, shadows, institutions and symbois 
pointed to this grand event as their sub- 
stance and completion. If a victim 
flamed on Jewish altar; if Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness; if 
the prophet of Israel smote the rock in 
the desert; if the Pascal blood were 
sprinkled over the doors of the Israelites; 
if goats in pairs, one slain as an ex- 
piatory sacrifice and the other sent into 
the wilderness typically laden with the 
sins of the people—all this prefigured, 
adumbrated, typified and symbolized and 
found its meaning in the cross. In 
whatever direction inspiration threw its 
vision it saw the cross triumphantly ris- 
ing above the broad horizon and strug- 
gling arena of humanity, inspiring love, 
and salvation, dissipating the gloom of 
nations, and kindling with divine splen- 
dor the vast valley of the shadow of 
death. 

“In the cross of Christ I giory, 
Tow’ring o’er the wrecks of time: 

And the light of sacred story, 
Gathers round his head sublime.” 

2. The cross was a sublime exhibition 
of God’s love. The sufferings of Christ 
were not physical (though this was in- 
tense), but mental, soul sufferings, agony 
of mind, a tremendous spiritual conflict 
on account of and for the sake of others. 
Here you get the great spiritual lesson 
and meaning of the cross; a voluntary 
sacrifice for the good of others. Jesus 
braved the fury of the cross, he had al- 
Ways expected to die on the cross, he 





came into the world for that purpose— 
“I if I be lifted up.” In the garden of 
Gethsemane he said, “Rise, let us be 
going,” and approaching the cross he 
said, “The hour is come that the son of 
man should be glorified.” He did not 
fear the cross, he refused the stupefying 
narcotic, he would not deaden his sensi- 
bilities or dim his vision. It was a con- 
scious, unflinching, willing sacrifice. Not 
once did he falter, hesitate, draw back— 
a voluntary, holy, abandoned suffering— 
this is what gives the cross its reconcil- 
ing power. Christ died in six hours on 
the cross; long before the thieves began 
to show even exhaustion. Pilate was 
amazed when he found that Christ was 
so soon dead; the executioners, when 
they came to break his limbs, were sur- 
prised to find that he had already ex- 
pired. Examining all the facts of his 
crucifixion, we can only conclude that 
Christ died of a broken heart, agony of 
soul. The more sensitive, refined and 
spiritual a person becomes the greater 
the sensitiveness to mental suffering. 
You can’t wound some people—they are 
too earthly, sensual; they have no finer 
feelings and spiritual sensibilities. Christ 
was a highly sensitive, delicately organ- 
ized, spiritual nature and soul. “Divinity 
suffers and weeps where humanity 
laughs and scorns.” This was the secret 
of his suffering and quickly expiring 
breath. 

He came unto his own and they re- 
ceived him not, despised and rejected of 
men. Not one cry of physical pain in all 
his passion. But the heartlessness, re- 
jection, vileness, selfishness of his own— 
that was what broke the heart of the son 
of God and wrung from his soul the 
abandoned cry. At the last supper, it 
was the heart of a traitor; in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, it was the sleeping dis- 
ciples that could not watch one hour; 
when they came with swords and stars to 
arrest him, it was a traitor’s kiss; ap- 
proaching, via dolorosa, calvary, it was 
the denial with an oath of his chief apos- 
tle. The long trials before Caiaphas, the 
Sanhedrim, Pilate, Herod; the sense of 
the ingratitude and injustice; “his own” 
yelling for his blood, proffering to him 
the robber and murderer; the cruel] mock- 
ings, smiting, scourgings, spitting of vile 
sputum into his face, stripping him of 
his garments and arraying him in mili- 
tary sagum of scarlet, with a crown of 
tortuous thorns; heaping lies and in- 
sults; the mocking inscription, the 
taunts, wagging of heads, casting of lots 
—this was what was heaped upon the 
great, sensitive divine and loving soul of 
the son of man. And not once through 


it all did there fall one word of reproof, 
blame or hate; but every word that fell 
from the lips of the maligned and cruci- 
fied Savior was a word of pity, forgive- 
ness, love, salvation. He forgot his own 
sufferings, and to the daughters of Je- 
rusalem he said, “Weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren.” Prayer for his murderers, pardon 
for the penitent thief, solicitude for his 
mother, the world’s redemption “fin- 
ished.” These were the love messages 
that fell from his lips. Each of the sev 
en sentences of the cross is an orifice 
through which we may see the great, liv- 
ing, sympathetic heart of the Savior beat 
ing. “Behold the man!” Behold him in 
his utter abandonment of self and 
thoughtfulness of others. He was never 
more completely himself. He whose very 
life was love, who came from the bosom 
of love, who thirsted for love as the heart 
panteth after the water-brooks,” “was 
encircled with a sea of hatred and dark, 
bitter, hellish passion, that surged round 
him and flung up its waves about his 
cross;” yet his strength of soul, his di- 
vine love triumphed over shame and 
cruelty, ignominy and hate, crucifixion 
and death. He rose to the infinite 
heights and sunlit glory of the very Son 
of God, triumphant, his divinity “tower- 
ing o’er the wrecks of time.” 

All that was grandest, tenderest, most 
human and divine were brought out on 
the cross, lifted up to the gaze of the 
world, the throne of his love, that we 
may see the nature and heart of God— 
“God commanding his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” “There is no truly Chris- 
tian view of the atonement,” says Henry 
VanDyke, “which does not begin with the 
love of God. Christ is the revealer of 
the divine love.” The cross! This is 
the key given of God to man to unlock 
the great hidden vaults and treasures of 
God’s infinite love. 

The lifting up on the cross made no 
change in the nature and love of God. 
God is our Father. His very nature and 
being is love, always has been and will 
ever be love. Christ came to lift up and 
reveal that love, and through it to recon- 
cile man to God. This is the meaning of 
the atonement—the at-one-ment. Man 
brought back to his father from whom he 
was separated by sin. Here is the meet- 
ing-point of the human and the divine, 
time and eternity. 

3. In this alone we find the vindication 
of law and righteous government. The 
debt is paid, the law is satisfied, the 
chasm bridged between the sinner and 
the sinless God. “Jesus paid it all, all 
to him I owe.” “Yielding up the ghost, 
the veil of the temple was rent in twain,” 
signifying that the Holy of Holies in 
heaven is opened to earth “by a new and 
living way which entereth into that with- 
in the veil whither the forerunner is for 
us entered even Christ.” 

Let this great event ever occupy our 
minds and thoughts, our hearts and lives. 
Keep ever before you blazing in crimson 
splendor the cross of Christ. This alone 
can dissipate the terrors of the grave, 
and light your pathway to the regions of 
glory and immortality, and to the man- 
sions prepared for you. 

“Dear dying Lamb thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 

’Till all the ransomed church of God 
Be saved to sin no more.” 
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Our Duty to Home Missions 





STRANGERS WITHIN OVR GATES 
By A. W. Taylor 


HERE are in round numbers 14,- 
th 000,000 foreigners in these 
United States. Twice that figure 
will not number them and their 
children born on our soil. That is nearly 
one-third our whole population. In the 
first century after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution 17,000,000 people came to this 
land from across the seas, the most of 
them from the Protestant nations of 
North Europe. In the past decade 
6,000,000 have come, most of them from 
Catholic South Europe. The former were 
hardy pioneers who came on their own 
initiative, braving arduous land and long, 
stormy sea journeys without a guide or 
helper. These latter are the peasantry 
of over-taxed and ignorant lands who 
are brought by immigration companies 
for so much per head and flock in droves 
where their masters lead them. The 
former became farmers in the great open 
West and Northwest; the latter herd in 
our overcrowded cities under the danger 
of becoming worse in morals than they 
were in their country villages at home. 
But immigration is one of the great 
age movements. It will not be stopped 
nor will it be much curtailed. We are all 
of immigrant stock in this free America. 
Talk of shutting out the foreigner began 
more than one hundred years ago, but 
it has never availed, and the sense of 
selfishness is not yet so great even in 
commercial America as to say to the 
poor of the old countries, “You shall not 
be partakers with us in this free her 
itage”! It is estimated that our coun- 
try could support all mankind better than 
they are now supported if our resources 
were as closely developed as are those 
of many places on the earth to-day. The 
American is not an unskilled laborer. 
Four-fifths of our present immigration is 
and yet there is a dearth of it. The sec- 
ond generation become skilled laborers 
and they also become Yankee enough to 
waht the highest wages and to join the 
labor unions to maintain the standard. 
In neither case does he become a menace 
to the American workingman. One-half 
the outflow of Europe is coming to our 
shores. This is the land of opportunity 
for them, as it has been for us and our 
fathers. 

It is God’s work to welcome every one 
of them who wish to earn an honest liv- 
ing and to make an educated, patriotic 
citizen of him. But our chief means and 
only positive guarantee of his good citi- 
zenship and highest welfare is to make 
him a Christian also. The industrial 
world will take care that he has a living 
and a much better one than he has ever 
had before, because it pays them to do 
so. The government will see that he is 
educated for thus only can governmental 
integrity be insured and perpetuated. 
Will the churches see that he becomes 
American in moral and religious ideals? 
The Catholic church gained 166,000 in 
this country last year. They were these 
immigrants. But observation teaches us 
that the third generation will not be 
Catholic. We must make them Protes- 


tant or they will be utterly materialistic 
ard worse. 


Here is our opportunity for 


benevolent assimilation and a missionary 
work at once both home and foreign. 
They are coming now at the rate of 
1,000,000 per year. Let us hope no edu- 
cational test will be devised. Their illit- 
eracy is not their fault, but their mis- 
fortune. Rather let us devise means of 
scattering them over our untouched West 
and scatter the leavening truth among 
them. One of the marvels of history is 
the manner in which a decade makes 
patriots of these people. There is some- 
thing in American life that welds the 
hearts of men to her welfare. 


“CHICAGO AND THE A. C. M. S.” 
By Guy Hoover 

F the great needs of Chicago, of 

its strategic importance and of 

the duty of our brotherhood to 

auae it, much has been written. While 

it is true that the national brotherhood 








owes a great debt to Chicago because. 


of its needs and opportunities, it is 
equally true that our Chicago churches 
have a duty to the larger fellowship of 
which they form a part and for which 
the A. C. M. S. stands. 

It has never been a question with these 
churches whether they should bear a 
part in the work beyond their own bor- 
ders. From the feeblest mission to the 
strongest church, they accept the dic- 
tum that our responsibilities extend to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Every 
reason then that may be suggested why 
the churches of the brotherhood gen- 
erally should give of their means for 
the evangelization of America is a rea- 
son why our Chicago churches should 
liberally support the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. The cause 
which she represents, an unfettered gos- 
pel and a united church; the splendid 
record which she has made, always 
served by noble men and able to give a 
just account of every dollar intrusted to 
her; the successes which she has 
achieved, 2,626 churches planted by her 
direct instrumentality and 340,000 souls 
won for Christ upon confession of faith 
under the labors of her missionaries; 
the proven adaptation of her presenta- 
tion of the gospel to the genius of the 
American people; the needy fields and 
those already white, waiting the har- 
vest; the notion of national destiny, the 
throb of love for the land that gave us 
birth—all call upon us to give new power 
to the American Christian Missionary 
Society that she may preach the gospel 
and plant churches of the apostolic or- 
der from ocean to ocean and from pole 
to pole. 

In considering our duty to the A. C. 
M. S. we should bear in mind what this 
has done for our Chicago 
In 1855 she aided in planting 
the First Church. She helped in estab- 
lishing the work in Englewood. Almost 
every church planted by our people in 
this city during the past twelve years 
has received aid either directly or in- 
directly from the A. C. M. 8S. For every 
one dollar we have placed in the treas- 
ury of the Chicago Christian Missionary 
Society she has given us two dollars for 
the city work. And more recently she 
gave wus five hundred dollars for mis- 
sionary work without any restrictions 


society 
churches. 


upon the gift. The records show that 
this society has been the Good Samaritap 
of these churches. 

Last year our Chicago churches gave 
for Foreign Missions $1,407. They gave 
for general home missions $312. 
other words, the Chicago Disciples gaye 
to that society, which has been the 
benefactor of our work, the munificent 
sum of a little more than 6c. per capita. 

The general brotherhood should under- 
stand that every church of our people 
in this city could profitably spend four 
times its present income in the evan- 
gelization of its own community, that 
few of our churches here have houses of 
worship of their own, that those own- 
ing buildings are burdened with debt. 
It should also be said to the credit of 
the churches here that last year they 
gave over $700 to the city mission work. 
But that which we are seeking to im- 
press upon our Chicago churches and 
brethren is that as compared with what 
we are doing for other outside interests 
we are not treating fairly the claims of 
the A. C. M.S. Benjamin L. Smith feels 
that we are not. And our brotherhood 
feels that we have not appreciated what 
has been done for us. ; 

Do we wish to go forward to larger 
things in our work in this city? Do we 
yearn for the time to come when the 
brotherhood shall put not two but ten 
thousand dollars a year into our city 
work? If we do, then we must rally in 
a stronger way than we have ver yet 
done to the support of the American 
Christian Society. The entire month of 
May should be consecrated to its in- 
terests. Every church and _ mission 
should be enrolled as a contributor. In 
gratitude for what the society has done 
for the Chicago work, let us send to 
Bro. Smith this year the largest offering 
ever given to the society which more 
than any other represents the Disciples 
ot America and gives unity to the broth- 
erhood; let us evince our appreciation of 
what has been done for this work. Let 
us remember that if the churches in this 
city, known simply as Christian churches 
or Churches of Christ, have grown since 
1891 from six to twenty-eight and the 
communicants of these churches from 
one to five thousand, it has been because 
of the fostering care of the American 
Christian Missionary Society. 


“$200,000 FOR HOME MISSIONS” 


By W. P. Keeler 

T will go a long way toward se 
Ti curing this sum total for the year 
= if one-half the amount ($100; 
= 000) is contributed in the “May 
Offering;” and said half will be more 
than reached, by an average of only tem 
eents from each of our million-and@ 
quarter members. It is to the credit of 
the A. C. M. S. that in fixing its finam 
cial stakes for 1904 it was nut less oP 
timistic in its estimate of the disposi- 
tion of the brotherhood than to precisely 

double-up on the previous year. 

Let no one take any such calculating 
view as that the A. C. M. S. is buté 
machine to grind out dollars from its 
constituents; rather, may we ail realize 
how large a proportion of communities 
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throughout the United States are to-day 
jooking to this one agency as their main 
reliance for assistance in evangelizing 
their fields, if our people are to be rep- 
resented in these sections at any early 
date. We shall do well to settle it in 
our minds that the accomplishing of this 
stupendous work very largely hinges 
upon the ability of the Board of Home 
Missions to provide the sinews of war. 
We know full well, as has been reiter- 
ated by our writers, that America is 
ripe for the plea of the Disciples for a 
return to simple New Testament Chris- 
tianity; especially that the masses in 
our great cities are waiting, yes, perish- 
ing for lack of the pure, the primitive 
gospel. 

There is further room in the limits ot 
this article to consider only, and that 
briefly, the urgent demand for help to 
widen the work in these “great cities;” 
and it may be regarded neither in- 
vidious nor narrow to confine our look 
for the moment to the city of Chicago. 
Of this city, one of our writers has said: 
“No prophet can foretell her future 
greatness. There is no reason to doubt 
that her central position in this great 
land will make her in a few decades the 
equal, if not the superior of her great 
rival by the sea coast.’ 

It is altogether natural that the Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary Society should 
have fixed upon this as the initial cen- 
ter for working out the problem of city 
evangelization among us. The aid this 
society has furnished us year by year 
has been to the full limit of their ability; 
and if their receipts can be doubled this 
vear and the $200,000 is secured, pre- 
sumably their appropriation to the Chi- 
cago work will likewise be doubled— 
$4,000 for next year, instead of $2,000— 
(the chief item of help for the past few 
years) which without doubt would call 
out a corresponding increase in the con- 
tribution from the Chicago Disciples. 

This would render possible the plac- 
ing over the work, the man we have 
been hoping for, to organize and direct 
the forces and the various departments 
of the work. He should be the strong- 
est and best equipped man obtainable; 
one of whose first and principal duties 
it should be to open up the flow of the 
money offerings that are ready for the 
Chicago work. A part of this extra cash 
should be ‘put to use in the holding of 
meetings, thoroughly planned and on a 
scale commensurate with the plea we 
make, and that would command the at- 
tention of the people all about us. That 
such a man is the demand of the hour 
all must have been persuaded, who 
listened last Sunday afternoon to the 
masterful and inspiring address of Bro. 
C. A. Young, on “Our Opportunities in 
Chicago.” 

The Presbyterians, led by Dr. J. Wil- 
hur Chapman, have just closed an evan- 
gelistic campaign here in Chicago; 
scores of their churches being enlisjed 
and nightly meetings going on—the con- 
verts numbering into the thousands. A 
campaign after this order, conducted by 
Chicago Disciples under an able leader 
and organizer, with all of our churches 
co-operating, and the truth as we preach 
it, proclaimed in each of our churches 
here, at the same time—who can meas- 
ure the results of our cause in this city? 

Brethren, help to make up the “two 
hundred thousand dollars.” 






What Se Love? 











" Pray, whak is level” scoffed the tyrant, Hale. 
"Mathing but huartache at Fally’s (ute. 
Naught bul a bubble by Fancy blown ; 
Crass and torment by pasgion sown!” 
“eLoue,” cried the lover, “is bliss divine; 
Strained are life’s joys for affection’s wine! ” 
“Love is Che light,” quoth the maiden suet, 
“Bringing Circadia to my fect!” 
"Bah ” sneered the tyrant; with taunting glee— 
“wove is a rainbow; be off with Thee!” 
Kissing Che curls of her baby boy, 
“Then opake Che mother in trenbling joy: 
‘ “dove is a worship of sacred yal, 
Aaving ile home in my robbing brrast | 








Love is a chorus wifhin my soul, 


Guiding me safely (rom weenstreun shoat! 
clove i a spark of immortal fire, 

Sifting may life to de quat desin! 

cove is my hope—take if nol away, 

Lest Chou leave me but the worthless clay !” 
Arlding her cherub, she passed along, 
Crooning in gladness love's old, sweet song ! 
atove,” said the tyrant, “ie real and buss 
God help the loveless, like me—or you!” 


“Byron Williams. 











Ohe Church and Labor Unions 


By Charles 
Morris Butler 












a | movements,” says Bruce Brown, 
as reported by The Christian 
Century, and I agree with him in that 
and in many other things; especially 
when he says that the church should 
utilize all means in its power to recon- 
cile all elements to the end and aim of 
Christianity. 

The statement is made that when a 
man joins a labor union he forsakes the 
church. That the leaders of unions are 
not church lovers. I disagree with the 
preachers in this regard, Whether a 
man is a union man or not is not the 
reason why he does not go to church. 

Does the average preacher understand 
what it means to be a toiler? Not one- 
tenth part of the industrial host enjoy 
an eight-hour day; and what does an 
eight-hour day mean? It means eight 
hours of work spread over at least 11 
hours, an hour coming and going to 
work, and an hour for noon, six days in 
the week. An ideal.condition aimed at 
by organized labor, but enjoyed by but 


ABOR unions are the best repre- 
sentatives of industrial reform 


few even of those. How much sunlight 
can one enjoy after laboring in a close, 
stuffy room over a period of 11 hours? 





CHARLES MORRIS BUTLER 


How much less has the man who works 
9, 10, 11, 12 or 14 hours? 

There are plenty of trades like the bar- 
bers, grocers, dry goods clerks, waiters, 
that work from early morn until late 
at night. 


In fact, their lives are all 
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work. “Get up, work, tumble into bed!” 
Many of these labor until far into Sun- 
cay morning, while others labor until 
Sunday afternoon before they have a 
minute they can call their own. 

There are even city postal clerks who 
only” work eight hours, who have to 
put in 14 or 16 hours doing it, from 6 
to 10 a. m., from 3 to 7 p. m., and on Sun- 
days, two or three hours between 10 and 
1 o'clock, the hour of church. Take a 
carman’s life; it may be broken into 
three parts: Three hours in the morn 
irg rush, two hours at noon, four or five 
at night. There are hundreds of these 
men who never have six hours of sleep 
it any one time, but are forced to di 
vide their naps into an afternoon and an 
evening rest. I might enumerate team- 
sters and others of this trade, who have 
horses to tend as well on Sunday as on 
Monday. 

If this is a state of “organized trade,” 
where hours have been reduced, pay in 
creased, and surroundings bettered, what 
must be the condition of the individual 
(in the cigar and clothing industries, for 
instance), who toils all day and finally 
drops down exhausted to sleep under the 
table he has been working on? You who 
toil know this is not an overdrawn pic 
ture. The worst will never be told be- 
cause it cannot be painted in all its col 
orings. 

As a Yankee. may I ask what time 
these people have for recreation? Rest? 
Church? And after these, may I not 
state a proposition of this kind: Labor 
ing men are not opposed to the church 
Circumstances place men in peculiar po- 
sitions, where they cannot attend church 

if that is a proof of Christianity; and 
because these persons stay away from 
chureb is no sign of antagonism 

No man can understand an other who 
1s not placed in similar environment. The 
preachers, thinkers, theorizers, especially 
those of the pedant stripe, who have large 
salaries and cater to wealthy congrega 
tions, are in a different sphere from 
that of the toiler. Such preachers make 
the mistake of ringing into their ser 
mons, politics, tirades against unionism 
ind labor combinations, glossing over or 
vulogizing ‘industrial combinations” 
ind trusts, and then they wonder at the 
non-attendance. That is the reason why 
some stay away; others stay away be- 
cause circumstances compel, while many 
use Sunday as a day of rest and recrea 
tion, consisting of a chance to sleep a lit 
tle longer. a chance to walk out to 
breathe a little of God's free air, and a 
little communion with ones own family, 
not necessarily because they are antag- 
onistic to the teachings of Christianity. 

For a preacher to join a labor union is 
not to get a practical insight into condi 
tions of labor. In a union meeting is 
here you see “labor” at its best and in 
rest Visit the slums, the workshops: 
visit the sweatshops especially, and try 
and understand what trade-unionism is 
attempting tq do for humanity. Work 
for a wage—depend upon your earnings 
for a livelfhood—then you will under- 
stand the toiler, and not until then! 

I presume the toiler misunderstands 
the preacher as little as the preacher un- 
derstands the toiler. I cannot under- 
stand why the Christian preacher should 
pot preach against socialism, secret soci- 
eties, industrial combinations, etc., if 
they are “bad,” and while recognizing 





“good” in temperance societies, social 
reform clubs, etc., should be afraid to co- 
operate with them. If these movements 
as guided by the Y. M. C. A., W. C. T. U., 
and the like, are not up to the church’s 
ideal, why not organize new ones within 
the church? Why not use the “good” 
agencies for the furtherance of Christ’s 
kingdom, no mattter whose ideas they 
are? 

Man's best powers point him Godward. 

C. H. Spurgeon. 

What is life but what a man is think- 
ing of all day ?—Emerson. 


VERESTCHAGIN’S DEATH 

Russia’s greatest loss since the war 
began was the death of her greatest ar 
tist, Wassili Verestchagin, who went 
down in the Petropavlovsk. Verestcha- 
gin immortalized President Roosevelt in 
his painting of the battle of San Juan, 
wherein Col. Roosevelt is shown leading 
the Rough Riders up the hill toward the 
block house. Although in his sixty-firgt 
year, Verestchagin was as vigorous as 
a man twenty years his junior when he 
left Paris for Port Arthur, where he 
was the guest of Admiral Makaroff op 





RUSSIAN STUDENTS CELEBRATING 



































AINT hope was held out until 
quite recently that Russia and 
Japan could both be induced to 
call a halt and submit their dif- 
ferences to arbitration. But every day 
makes this less probable. The fragmen- 
tary news which have been received 
make it very difficult to give any satisfac- 
tory statement of the real situation at the 
present time. The Russians have been 
trying hard to retrieve the losses which 
they suffered in the first part of the war 
and especially in the destruction of the 
battleship Petropavlovsk In the last 
week they have accomplished something 
tor the first time, having sunk three 
Japanese vessels, one a trading steamer, 
a transport and a third with stores on 
board. It remains something of a mys- 
tery just why the Japanese have allowed 





the Russian cruisers to creep out and do 
so much damage. But their daring and 
successful movements give us assurance 
that they are neither asleep nor ready 
for surrender. 

On land the Japanese have scored 
heavily against the Russians. On last 
Sunday an engagement took place which 
resulted in the Russians being driven 
irom their position and suffering com 
siderable loss. Never again can the Jap 
anese be treated with impunity. They 
have demonstrated their right to ap 
equal place when it comes to fighting. 
The Russian students are wild in their 
demonstrations as news comes from the 
war center. But many of them are out 
of sympathy with the government and it 
is difficult to interpret the meaning of 
their actions. 
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CHURCH IN KOREA. 











light was the result. Located in the 
middle of a magnificent forest, the 
Maisons Lafitte contained only the artist, 
his wife and servants. He sometimes 
wandered for hours in the woods, ac- 
companied only by his magnificent pack 
of bloodhounds. His studio was filled 
with rare tapestries, curious old arms, 
chain armor and thousands of odds and 
ends gathered from the wonderful lands 
of Central Asia. His costumes, gathered 
during the wars, were marvelous. They 
blazed with jewels worth a king’s ran- 
som and it is said that he had chests 
filled with the rarest and most costly 
fabrics. 

The effective life and the receptive life 
are one. No sweep of arm that does 
some work for God, but harvests, also, 
some more of the truth of God, and 
sweeps it into the treasury of life——Phil- 
lips Brooks. 





the doomed battleship. His death leaves 
a vacancy in the school of realistic 
painters, hard to fill. 

Intended for the navy by his father 
Verestchagin was more forcibly at 
tracted by the paint brush. In 1864 he 
went to Paris and studied under Gerome 
His personality was so dominant that 
he was continually breaking away from 
the antique and devoting his attention 
to nature. His vacations were spent 
among the Armenian and Persian hordes 
sketching scenes of nature and grandeur. 

















WASSILI VERESTCHAGIN 


He accompanied Gen. Kaufman in the 
Central Asia war in 1867, sketching at 
the front, and here gained his wonder- 
ful insight that has since made him the 
greatest of war painters. 

He was the companion of famous Rus- 
Sian generals. In the Turko-Russian war 
of 1878 he achieved new fame and many 
medals for bravery, for he wielded 
weapons almost as proficiently as the 
brush and palette. Tall, slender, quick 
and vigorous, with a long beard, finely- 
chiseled nose, blue-gray eyes, sparkling 
yet dreamy, he was said to resemble an 
elegant American more than a Russian. 
His studio at Maisons Lafitte, near Paris, 
was the largest and oddest in the world. 
By mechanical means. the glass dome 
turned with the sun and a steady “artist” 


A TURKISH PRINCESS PLEADING IN BEHALF OF HER SISTERS 











PRINCESS HAIRIE BEN-AIAD 
ERHAPS there is no better cri- 





terion by which we may judge 
society than the place she ac- 
cords to woman. We see con- 
ditions all about that make us blush 
with shame to think of the énhumanity 
of man toward those whom he should 
protect and defend. We grow pessi- 
mistic at times and wonder why Chris- 
tianity is not more effective. What we 
need is a contrast; and we have it in 
Christian America and Mohammedan 
Turkey. The religion of the Christ is 
on the side of womanhood, while the 
religion of Mohammed is a very bul- 
wark of corruption. Let us rejoice that 
the leaven of Christianity is at work. 
The seed of the kingdom is growing and 
will. yet bring forth a bountiful har- 
vest. 

Princess Hairie Ben-Aiad, formerly the 
wife of a powerful Turkish pasha, has 
gained her freedom and is now touring 
Europe for the purpose of enlisting the 
sympathies of civilized western countries 
for the oppressed women of her native 
land. She was married. at the age of 


eighteen, and while not an ordinary in- 
mate of his harem, she was constantly 
reminded of the fact that she had not 
a monopoly of her husband’s love. 


After two years of married life her po- 
sition grew to be intolerable to her, and 
she secured the support of some Ameri- 
ean friends for her plan of flight from 
Turkey. One day she left her husband’s 
palatial residence, never to return. The 
Princess is now twenty-five years of age, 
and full of enthusiasm abbut her self- 
imposed mission. She has already de- 
livered addresses to large audiences in 
Vienna and Berlin, the meetings being 
held under the auspices of prominent 
women’s clubs. With a perfect command 
of language foreign to her, She describes 
with great eloquence the evils of 
polygamy as practiced in the : sultan’s 
dominion. 

At present she is writing a book on 
the woman question in the Ottoman em- 
pire. This done, she hopes to visit 
America and to arouse the sympathies 
of American women for the sad wives 
of Turkey. ! 
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Among the 


New Books 








Man Preparing for Other Worlds; or 
the Spiritual Man's Conflict and Final 
Victory. By William Thomas Moore, 
M. A., LL. D. Christian Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Price, $2.00. 

We have here a big theme, and a big 
book. Such a comprehensive theme is in 
itself a temptation to diffusion in 
thought. and the author has not always 
withstood the temptation. The theme 
takes in the whole range of man’s devel- 
opment: “His creation in the image of 
God, his trial in Eden and his expulsion 
from the garden; his long struggle and 
degeneration under the curse; his new 
creation in Christ Jesus; his spiritual 
training in the church; his death and 
resurrection—entering the spiritual body, 
and his life and dwelling place on the 
other side of death.” Though “most of 
the space is occupied with purely practi- 
cal matters” (preface) these matters 
have not always been as practically dealt 
with as might be desired. Still Dr. 
Moore has given us a readable book, and 
one that suggests profound thought and 
inspires high living. The aim of the 
author is to give a panoramic view of 
human life from the Edenic innocence 
through experience in sin and in Christ 
to the fulness of joy in “the new heaven 
and the new earth.” And while he is 
always careful to marshal the arguments 
im support of his position, all readers 
will not agree with his conclusions and 
their amplifications. Many will judge 
him speculative and some even fanciful 
both in his arguments and conclusions. 
But if he does not always succeed in 
keeping upon the ground he generally 
lands there before he leaves his propo- 
sition. So thoroughly practical is he 
even when he gives wings to fancy. 

The author has not fears of the find- 
ings of the modern scientific spirit. 
Neither evolution nor criticism has any 
terrors for him. Indeed, this book is his 
philosophy of the evolution of the spirit- 
ual man and the spiritual world. God 
has always worked and still works by 
selection and development; and criticism 
is only really inconoclastic of the tradi- 
tional husks of truth. In the end both 
will justify the ways of God and land 
the true and the right in the glorified 
world. His philcsophy is not Darwinism 
but an evolution after the author’s own 
definition. Indeed, the author “halts be- 
tween two opinions.” While express- 
ing sympathy with “the new learning,” 
he accepts “the fall” and “the words of 
Scripture,” of Genesis no less than of 
Mark, settle everything. He is conscious 
of living in a new house and rather 
likes it, but he is not quite willing to part 
with the old library and the antique 
pictures. He likes Paul's trichotomy of 
man rather better than the analysis of 
the “new psychology.” Still, while the 
reader may not always like the Doctor's 
philosophy, he will rarely take exception 
to his practical implication. And these 
are the aim of the book. Indeed the 


whole is a preachment. One of the faults 
of the book is that the author has made 
too much of this feature. The book 
might have been greatly condensed with 
mo loss to thought and great gain to 
practical effect. This is not saying that 
the book is not wholesome. 


It is this. 





It is what the author wished it to be, 
praciteal. Its spirit is always thorough- 
ly Christian. It abounds in the Christian 
graces, faith, hope and charity. The 
author’s faith in God and love for man 
are so real and so large that he is always 
optimistic. Human life begins well, has 
iis up and down, but ends gloriously. Of 
the fact of God’s fatherly love and of 
the hope of the glorious issue of man’s 
discipline, the book leaves no doubt. 
E. A. ORR. 





THOUGHTS FROM A BOOK THAT IN- 
TERESTS ME. 
Will F. Shaw. 
E first pages point us to the 
Primacy of Christ. Safely 
writes the author, “To be a 
Christian means to get Christ’s 
view and organize it into life.” Next 
Jesus is pictured revealing the Father as 
Person, Creator, Communicator in prayer. 

Theme four presents Christ’s estimate 
of human life. “God is the soul’s en- 
vironment; to be out of his life and love 
is to be in utmost danger of spiritual 
death.” “No man by taking thought 
could add a cubit to his stature physi- 
cally or spiritually, and no human effort 
to attain holiness, unaided by divine pow- 
er could avail.” “Unitarianism has in- 
sisted human life too good to be con- 
demned; Universalism proclaims salva- 
tion to all men. Neither doctrine issues 
from the teaching of our Lord.” “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his life?” 

Of Redemption: “Christ’s death was 
not the appeasing of an angry God, but 
the satisfaction of a Father’s heart.” “It 
was vicarious as well, for it represented 
that effort to which every Christian 
pledges himself, to take up the redemp- 
tive work which Christ has begun.” “The 
redemptive work of Christ can only be 
completed as it finds completion in our 
likeness to him.” 

Concerning the Death of Christ: ‘No 
infliction of punishment upon an inno- 
cent life could satisfy the claims of hu- 
man, much less divine, justice.” “The 
death of Jesus needed the setting of his 
life. The roots of the atonement ran far 
down into the soil of his teachings and 
character. The two facts are inseparable 
in all Christian teaching.’ 

On the Resurrection: “The greatest 
proof of the resurrection of Jesus is the 
zeal with which the disciples went forth 
to preach the fact in the earliest days 
after our Lord’s departure.” “We shall 
never grow beyond the need of making 
clear to men the great essentials of 
Christian faith, the death, burial and 
resurrection of our Lord.” “When one 
goes to search for the Master in the tomb 
of materialistic, legalistic and proposi- 
tional theologies, he needs to hear the 
angelic voice saying, ‘He is not here; he 
is risen.’” “The resurrection of Christ 
is re-enacted in the Christian.” “Rightly 
apprehended the resurrection is not so 
much a fact of the future as of the pres- 
ent.” “Over the Christian, as over his 
Master, death has no dominion.” “There 
can be no separation by death. The only 
thing that can separate is sin.” “It is 

*“Basic Truth of the Christian Faith.” 


By Herbert L. Willett. Christian Centu 
Co. Price, % cents. be sd 









only when the spiritual significance of 
the resurrection is perceived that men 
cease to storm heaven to bring Christ 
down for a mechanical and material mil- 
lennium.” , 

Proofs of Christianity: “Found in life, 
teaching, and programme of Christ.” “Its 
invention by another would be as mar- 
velous as the life itself.” “To put one’s 
self in the atmosphere of the teachings 
of Jesus is to find God.” “Christ is him- 
self the true apology .for the faith, the 
greatest evidence of Christianity.” 

Of Faith: “A man would not be re- 
sponsible for a deposit of belief imparted 
to him by God, but he is directly respon- 
sible for the cultivation of the faith fac- 
ulty implanted in his nature.” ‘The tes- 
timony of the gospels is sufficient ground 
for faith in him.” “No man will wish to 
commit himself to the programme of 
Christ unless he believes the Master 
could do for him all that he has made 
known.” 

Regarding Repentance: “Not reforma- 
tion alone, but transformation.” “Re- 
pentance is faith become operant.” 
“Faith is repentance in the bud.” “Chris. 
tianity is effective in any community in 
proportion as it demands the abandon- 
ment of sin and the pursuit of holiness.” 

Baptism: “Baptism is the point at 
which the joys and blessings of the new 
life begin;” “the public ceremony of al- 
legiance,” “the oath of fealty,” “the birth 
of water;” “the marriage service.” “Im- 
mersion in water does not alone consti- 
tute Christian baptism.” “Not an end, 
but a means to an end.” 

The Programme of Christ: “The pur- 
pose of the Gospel of Christ is to produce 
character, and not a mere state of formal 
pardon.” “It is much to have achieved 
birth, but of vastly greater importance 
is the living of a new life.” “There are 
no limits to Christian perfection save 
those which we ourselves may set.” “No 
Christian can live the life of his Master 
sible, for the kingdom is a social force 
alone. Seclusion and aloofness are impos- 
and men have duties to each other.” 

As in a previous volume, the author is 
“ultra-orthodox” on baptism: “Of all New 
Testament conversions it is the one fea- 
ture invariably noted—in each case bap 
tism is spoken of, and in no case is such 
mention omitted,” are sweeping univer- 
sals with geographical, rather than Scrip- 
tural, premises. A position so radical on 
that ordinance might bring the accusa- 
tion, “Campbellite of the first water,” 
without recourse to protest. 

We are not sure that Christ “passed 
without criticism the accepted opinions 
concerning books and writers precisely 
as he did the popular views upon nature 
and history.” Christ interpreted the Old 
Testament books in the light of himself, 
and “accepted opinions” necessarily ad- 
just themselves to his primacy of inter 
pretation. With his disciples, opinion or 
ignorance gave place and precedence to 
his interpretation of a prophet’s foreshad- 
owing of his resurrection the third day. 
And the astonishment at the Sermon on 
the Mount was the dividing line between 
his interpretation of the law and accept 
ed opinions about the law. The pre 
gramme of Christ is the leavening of al! 
human thought relative to the Word of 
God and himself. There is much in “B® 
sic Truths of the Christian Faith’ 
ward the consummation of this pre 
gramme, if we profit by its teaching 
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Ghe Landless Man to the Manless Land 








HE Salvation Army has long ago 
passed the experimental stage. 
Her leaders are men of recog- 
nized ability. Churches of all 
creeds are in hearty accord with the 
great work which is being accomplished 
through her efforts. Whatever saves 
men who have fallen to the lowest 
depths of iniquity, to a clean, white life 
and enables them to become no longer 
a burden but a help to society, must 
be of God. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Those of us who live in 
the great centers of population are able 
to appreciate more fully the work that 
they are doing. 

Commander Booth-Tucker has given ex- 
pression to some very fundamental prin- 
ciples which have grown out of his ex- 
perience during the past six years, in 
which the Salvation Army in the United 
States has expended $300,000 in the pur- 
chase and colonization of 3,000 acres of 
land, on which 450 men, women and 
children have been settled, mostly on 
20-acre farms. The enterprise has com- 
mended itself to some of the best finan- 
ciers in the country, due to the fact 
of the success already achieved. The 
average income per family amounted last 
year in one colony to $800; while in an- 
other settlement the turn-over from 
some twenty stores amounted to about 
$200,000, and the payments of freight 
during the year to about $50,000. 

But it is desirable that the work shall 
he undertaken on a larger scale. To 
this end Senator Hoar has recently in- 
troduced a bill in Congress, at the re- 
quest of Commander Booth-Tucker. It 
is not a Salvation Army measure be- 
yond the fact that they have taken the 
initiative and have proven its suitability 
to American conditions. The bill has 
received the careful consideration of the 
most experienced officials of the recla- 
mation bureau, as well as with outside 
experts. 

New Zealand has given a similar meas- 
ure trial for the past eight years, and 
it has been a great financial success. 
The plan is to create a colonization 
bureau, umder a colonization commis- 
sioner, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; for the collection 
and circulation of reliable information 
for would-be settlers; for the creation 
of a fund of $50,000,000, by the issue of 
3 per cent, 50-year gold bonds, not more 





SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 








Back to the land. 


The landiess man to the manless land. 
The solution of the problems of con- 
gested population and immigration is con- 


tained in one word—Distribution. 

Place the waste labor on the waste 
land by means of waste capital, and 
thereby convert this trinity or waste into 
a unity of production. 

Scientific colonization prefers the man 
with a family to the cowboy—the man 
without money to the man with a for- 
tune—the small farmer who works his 
own fields to the large owner who em- 
ploys hired labor. 


The tendency of modern civilization 
has been to drive the family to the wall; 
the city employer wants the single man 
or woman, the farmer wants the cow- 
boy. 

Domicide, or the destruction of the 
family, is worse than homicide, or the 
destruction of the individual. 

The family unit is the pivot of na- 
tional prosperity. 

The family will take care of the na- 
tion that takes care of the family. 

Systematic colonization enables the 
family to create a home for itself. 

BOOTH TUCKER. 








than $5,000 to be issued in any one year, 
so that the expenditure can be carefully 
controlled by Congress; and for’ the 
granting of loans in cash or materials 
to deserving families, averaging $500, 
and not exceeding $1,500. 

While we recognize that there are 
many people who would prefer to live 
in squalor, in want, housed together 
more like cattle than human beings, if 
they can be permitted to remain in the 
city, still there are “tens of thousands 
of desirable and deserving families,” says 


Commander Tucker, “who are eager for 
an opportunity of becoming home own- 
ers.” 

The one great need is that capital 
should be available in a large volume 
at a reasonable rate of interest. He be- 
lieves that in time private capital can 
be had, but it is necessary for the state 
and federal government to take the 
initiative. Philanthropy will also play 
an important part, but what the people 
want is “not charity, but opportunity.” 
It is a measure which should receive 
the consideration of thinking people 
every where. 





The great exposition at St. Louis 
opened last Saturday, eclipsing every- 
thing of its kind that has ever taken 
place. President Roosevelt “touched the 
button” at 1:14 p. m. and in a few mo- 
ments everything was in motion. There 
was a feeling*of disappointment when 
St. Louis asked for an extra year in 
which to get ready; some people felt 
that she was slow, but all are ready to 
congratulate her on the auspicious open- 
ing. It was a great event—the purchase 
of “Louisiana Territory”—which is cel- 
ebrated, and everyone in the limits 
of that purchase or adjacent to it will 
feel that he owes it to himself to visit 
this great display, which records the 
progress of our age. The first day’s at- 
tendance showed considerable over 100,- 
000. 

* * * 

Two hundred thousand dollars is a 
small sum to ask one million people to 
give to win America to Christ. 
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PROSPEROUS COLONISTS. 
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HOME AND THE CHILDREN 














However, when 
awoke the next morning it was pouring 
down rain. 


Little Boy Albert 


For several weeks a fine new “slicker” 
had hung in the back-stairs closet ang 
Albert had grown almost impatient for 








THE ABDUCTION OF 


SPECKLED BEAUTY 


By Ella M. 
Turner 





ITTLE Boy Albert sat alone on 
the top step of the back porch 
mn and wondered at the drowsy 
quiet of the sunny afternoon. 
He heard the tinkle-tinkle of the piano 
in the back parlor, accompanying a rich 
tenor voice, and he wondered why Big 
Boy Will always came to the house on 
Sunday afternoon and why Sister An- 
toinette always said to him, on these 
occasions, “Run and play, Albert, dear.” 
And why Big Boy Will always gave him 
a handful of chocolates and added, “Yes, 





Albert, that’s a good chap.” 

But now, the chocolates were all gone 
and it seemed that he was forgotten 
entirely. 


Mamma slept in the big cool room up- 
stairs; Sister Edith wrote letters in the 
library; Big Brother Fred had gone for 
a ride with papa in the country, and 
Mary, the maid, in gay hat and much 
be-ribboned gown, had gone for a walk. 

Sitting there, gazing up and down the 
quiet street, wondering at many things 
and wishing that some of “the boys” 
would happen along, Little Boy Albert's 
head nodded. Presently, he laid down 
on the hard step and would have gone 
to sleep, had not Lord Buff Cochin broken 


the stillness with a loud “Cock-coo-do- 
doodle-do.” 
Little Boy Albert became suddenly 


very much awake and possessed of an 
idea. 

The chickens were Big Brother Fred’s 
pride, and well did Lord Buff Cochin do, 
to step so proudly and crow so lordly, 
for had he not come from the great city 
only a few days ago, where he had been 
a great attraction at a chicken show, and 
who can ever know how proud he was 
of the blue ribbon he had won. 

The chicken ground was forbidden ter- 
ritory to Little Boy Albert, since he and 
his playfellows had played “Taking San- 
tiago,” and had in the siege broken 
old Mother Biddy’s leg and had killed 
one of her downy chicks. 

But this fact was forgotten as Little 
Boy Albert made his way to Lord Buff 
Cochin’s domain. At first his presence 
was unnoticed, but presently the Biddies 
spied him and began stepping about 
with an alertness born of fear. 

“Hens, hens,” asked Albert, do you 
know that Freddie brought you a new 
father?” He threw a tiny stone at Lord 
Buff Cochin, but that grand fellow, being 
from the city, that place of alarms, paid 
small heed to the small boy —_ the 
small stone. wy = 

Further investigatio’ ty Fovenied™ the 
fact that the gate; locked, was 
simply latched, and without debate with 
conscience, Littlé Boy Albert hastily un- 
latched the gate and slipped inside. 

Sister Antoinette and Big Boy Will 
were just at a high note in a duet; 
mamma was in the midst of a pleasant 
dream; Big Sister Edith very much en- 
grossed in her letter writing, or else the 
fluttering and squeaking that followed 
Albert's entrance into the realm of Lord 





Buff Cochin would have brought some 
one hurrying forth and thus averted what 
might have proved to be a tragedy. 

As it was, the little invader was 
enabled to carry out his dire designs 
upon the person of proud Miss Speckled 
Biddy. 

Having made her his prisoner, he stood 
clasping her in his arms, almost startled 
by the quiet that had followed his raid. 

But as the moments passed and noth- 
ing happened, he slipped out of the 
yard, still clasping Miss Biddy. 

What could he do with her? 

He stepped into the wash house and 
stood thinking. 

“Al-bert, Al-bert!” He heard his moth- 
er calling. How startled he was. 

Hastily pushing his feathered prisoner 
into the large oven of the wash house 
stove and slamming the door, he went 
to answer his mother’s call. 

The family were at Sunday evening 
lunch when Albert went into the house 
and soon after lunch sleepy time came 
to Little Boy Albert, and who can say 
whether or no Lord Buff Cochin or 
poor Miss Speckled Biddy had any place 
in the shadowy land of dreams. 


an opportunity to use it. 

So, in the starting to school in the 
pouring rain, clad in all the glory of a 
bran new “slicker,” Speckle Biddy and 
her imprisoned condition did not enter 
the small boy’s mind. 

Then,, on account of the rain, Big 
Brother Fred spent but a few minutes 
at the chicken yard that morning and 
did not notice Miss Speckled Biddy’s ab- 
sence. 

Monday morning and sunshine meant 
wash day in this busy home, but Monday 
morning and pouring rain meant a 
change in the regular routine. So the 
long, dark day passed, and no one visited 
the wash house. 

Tuesday morning dawned with a flood 
of sunshine. Mary had a roaring fire 
when mamma came out to see how mat- 
ters at the wash house were progressing. 

“What's that queer noise about the 
stove?” asked mamma, as soon as she 
stepped inside the door. 

Mary, who had been making too much 
noise herself with her rub-rub-rub, to 
notice any other noise, now listened, 
drying her hands of the corner of her 
big checkered apron. 

“It’s in the oven, mum,” and Mary 
threw open the oven door, and there 

(Continued on page 449.) 





CHILDREN’S WHITE APRONS 
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While her neice was visiting her, Mrs. 
Ted Terry gave a 12 o'clock breakfast 
for all the little girls of the neighbor- 
hood. They wore their every-day dresses 
and pretty white aprons. Most of the 
aprons were hemstitched above a deep 
hem around the bottom. And even the 
finest were trimmed with embroidery, 
instead of lace. 
aprons with embroidery ruffles, and their 
dresses and aprons were longer than 
the older girls’ were. 

Mrs. Terry prepared for the little peo- 
ple as carefully as she would have done 
for older guests. She half filled the 
porch with rubber balls, jumping ropes, 
toys and playthings of every descrip- 
tion. And for breakfast she had every- 
thing that little people like—creamed po- 





The littler girls wore. 


= 
tatoes, fried chicken, olives, radishes, let- 
tuce with salad dressing, cocoa, fruits, 
ice cream, cakes with candies and bon 
bons in dainty little boxes which the 
youngsters took home with them. Then 
there was lemonade on the table, and 
lemonade in a great punch bow! in the 
hall. And after lunch Mrs. Ted knotted 
a rope around stakes which Mr. Terry 
had driven on the lawn, and inside the 
inclosure the children played blind man’s 
buff for a half hour. Then Mrs. Terry 
read them a fairy story and sent them 
home. And such a good time as they 
did have! 

“Keep children busy, give them some 
thing to do, and they will enjoy them 
selves,” said Mrs. Ted, while she took 
down the rope and I helped her straight 
en up the front porch. 


May 5, 1904. 
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By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 








CHAPTER XXIX. 


| ing dark when Francis Norman, 

clad in an ordinary rough tweed 

traveling suit, stood on his door- 

step and looked out into the storm which 
had increased in violence. 

“Life is over,” he said. to himself. 
‘Now for existence! It is perhaps a 
trifle grim to have no one to see me off, 
put it is all of a color.” 

He set his small, leather bag on the 
tiled door of the vestibule, and with 
some deliberation locked and double 
locked the ‘heavy front door, dropping 
the key into his pocket. 

‘Who shall unlock this door again?” 
he asked himself, “and when?” 

He turned to descend the steps, and 
was aware for the first time of the small 
figure of a boy in rain-sodden garments, 
dinging to the rail, on the lower step. 
A second glance and he recognized Joey 
Ahern. 

“Why, Joey,” he said, holding out his 
hand with a smile to the little fellow; 
what are you doing here in the rain? 
Hurry home to your mother.” 

“No, sir, Father Norman, I ain’t goin’ 
home; I’m goin’ along with you,” and a 
moisture of a different species from the 
rain which dripped from his cap ap- 
peared in Joey’s light, round eyes. 

By this time Norman was walking rap- 
idly down the street, Joey following 
hard after him. 

Tll keep close to yer heels, Father 
Norman, jes’ like ye told me to that 
night when ye went home with the 
lady.” 

There was no reply. On they went, 
\orman a step or two in advance, 
“Please, sir, may I carry yer bag?” 
“No, Joey. Here’s a quarter, my 
boy. Now run home, as I tell you.” 

“Il don’t want no quarter,” said Joey 
hotly; “that ain’t wat I’m after. You'd 
ought ter know that wa’n’t it.” 

“You came simply as a friend, didn’t 
you, Joey, to see me off?” asked Norman 
gravely. “Now that was kind. But how 
tid you know I was going away?” 

“The cook told me mother, sir. Sure, 
she’s second cousin to me uncle’s wife, 
and she said as how yer was fer shut- 
tin’ up the house, and I thought mebbe 
yer was kinder down on yer luck, and 
'd like to have yer know I feel awful 
bad,” and Joey sniffled violently. 

“Walk by my side, Joey,” said Nor- 
man, waiting a moment. “It is only when 
lam escorting young ladies that I wish 
you to keep at my heels. And so you 
feel sorry that I am going away? I 
father like that notion, Joey. It seems 
© suit me particularly well to have you 
fare about it. We always were pretty 
s00d friends, don’t you think so? But 
how here is the car I’m going to take, 
and I'll give you five cents to take the 
ther car yonder down to your house. 





T WAS seven o’clock and grow- 
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You must not try to walk to the mines 
to-night; you would be carried off in the 
torrents.” Then looking at the miser- 
able, water-soaked and tearful little fel- 
low, he added whimsically: “The flood- 
gates have been loosed already sufficient- 
ly, haven’t they? I almost feel like 
tears myself. However, Joey, listen to 
what I have to say. Miss Mary Heren- 
dean, whom you have seen sometimes 
down at the settlement—Miss Mary, re- 
member, wil] have some money which 
I shall arrange to leave with her for 
your mother, for coal and rent and 
things, you knqw. I will see that she 
understands that it is to be paid the first 
of every month. You will go for it your- 
self, Joey, will you? And she will per- 
haps look after you a little. Good-bye!” 
and Norman swung himself on the pass- 
ing car. 

As he approached the station, he was 
surprised to see Moses Herendean’s 
family chariot, with its peculiar black- 
beetle outline and its staid old horse, 
driven up by the venerable Simeon with 
something approaching rapidity. As he 
drew near, Mary Herendean alighted 
from the carriage and met Norman face 
to face just as he stopped under the 
dripping station roof. 

“Oh, I have met you!” she exclaimed, 
with joyful surprise, and held out both 
hands, too full of her thought of him to 
remember that she loved him—to re- 
member herself at all. There was a rich 
glow in her cheeks, her fair hair was 
flurried by the wind into a soft cloud on 
her forehead, and her face was eager 
and beautiful. “I came, thinking you 
might be leaving by the express,” she 
went on, speaking rapidly. 

They both remained standing in the 
shadow of the carriage, while the an- 
cient Simeon watched his dripping horse 
with a gravely reproachful countenance. 

“Well?” Norman asked, looking earn- 
estly into her face. 

“There are two things you ought to 
know, Francis Norman,” Mary began, 
“before you leave Coalport. One is, that 
Eunice is undoubtedly better, and we 
think will escape the worst we feared; 
and the other’”— here a shade of embar- 
rassment crossed Mary’s face—“the oth- 
er is this: that you must never blame 
yourself for this illness. It is not you 
who have caused it. I know now that 
it has come from a_ wholly different 
cause, from Eunice’s own imprudence. 
She has told me what makes many 
things cledr. It is not right that you 
should bear too heavy a load,” and her 
eyes darkened with indignant protest 
and a superb sternness was on her lips, 
which carried Norman’s thought back 
with a flash to one certain hour in the 
parish house of St. Cuthbert’s. 

“You are kind, Mary,” he replied, 
thoughtfully. “It is bitter to feel that I 
have done wrong to many who have 
trusted me, but most bitter to have hurt 





her. But I know by this that you for- 
give me?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you will carry out a little work 
I want to leave with you?” he asked. “I 
expected to send you back a note,” and 
he proceeded to place the Ahern family 
in her charge. When this was arranged, 
it was time for him to go. 

“We shall not hear from you?’ Mary 
asked, as he helped her into the car- 
riage. 

“No, I cannot look forward now to 
writing to any one. But will you prom- 
ise me one thing? When it is the tenth 
of May again, will you send me a letter, 
and tell me—all—you can—of her—of 
you all? I will wait till then. I will 
call for the letter at this address, wher- 
ever I may be between now and then,” 
and Norman wrote on his card a street 
and number in London and placed it in 
her hand. 

Mary bent her head in agreement; he 
closed the carriage door; for one instant 
their eyes said good-bye, and then he 
was gone, and Simeon turned his horse’s 
head in the direction of Willow street. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
T WAS midsummer, a year, 
and months besides, from the 
Oona time of Francis Norman’s depar- 
Stamey ture from Coalport, when the 
first letter from him was received in the 
house on Willow street and read by 






NOT ON MEAT 





Man Couldn't regain Strength Until He 
Changed to Grape-Nuts. 

It’s a common joke to say, “He eats so 
much it makes him poor to carry it 
around,” when speaking of some thin, 
scrawny fellow who eats as much as a 
horse, but it is frequently true if the food 
is not the kind the body calls for. 

A person might eat a ton of improper 
food and never get an ounce of nourish- 
ment from it, but put them on a Grape- 
Nut diet and four teaspoonfuls of this 
food (which is all nourishment) quickly 
brings pounds in weight and a fortune in 
tealth and strength. This has been 
proved over and over. 

A German woman of Chicago gives an 
instance in her own family. It’s briefly 
told, but the truth is there: “My husband 
lost his left hand in an accident and lost 
a terrible amount of blood, kept getting 
weaker for five months and finally got a 
terrific cough. He would eat big meals 
of meat and potatoes to get well, but 
didn’t get any good from them. Finally 
| persuaded him to try Grape-Nuts food, 
and from a skeleton of 83 pounds he soon 
regained his normal weight of 207 pounds 
and is strong and well and declares he 
wants no other food for the main part of 
ais meals. 

“As for myself, my flesh was flabby, I 
tired so easily and my memory was so 
poor I could keep nothing in my head; 
but after three months of the Grape-Nuts 
aiet I gained 12 pounds, my flesh is hard 
and firm, I am stronger and my memory 
nas improved wonderfully. I keep a 
eandy store, but I sell Grape-Nuts, too, 
for I think it is the best thing to give the 
children.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for “The Road to Wellville” in 
each pkg. 
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Mary Herendean, to whom it was ad- 
dressed, as she sat alone in the quiet 
library with her father. Eunice was no 
longer with them. 

The letter was dated in a little village 
on the coast of North Devon, in England, 
and it said: 

“More than once I have been almost 
ready to write to you, but one thing has 
held me back—I had nothing good to tell 
you. To-day it is different; something 
has been given me off here in these wild 
moors which I did not find though I 
searched for it half the world over. 

“A week ago I struck on foot and quite 
alone into the very heart of this Devon- 
shire wilderness. The day was not more 
beautiful than other days, I think the 
sky was rather frowning when I start- 
ed. It was noon when I found myself, 
I knew not where, but in a valley with 
great hills covered by pathless stretches 
of purple moor rising about me in every 
direction. No human being was in sight, 
nor trace nor sign of any. There were 
no trees, no varied, suggestive land- 
scape, but as I climbed one hill and 
looked about in every direction, still 
there stretched the wild, unbroken moor, 

“How can I tell you what followed? 
There was nothing to intervene, nothing 
to suggest, no elements anywhere but 
the simplest—the naked earth, the sober 
gray sky, and my soul, free and unfet- 
tered. It was then, in. that moment, 
that looking up, and looking within, 
and looking around me, by an intuition 
mighty, convincing, never to be gainsaid, 
I knew God, even the Father. I looked 
up, and it was as if I looked into the 
face of God, and as if the earth beneath 
me were an almighty arm. Tears rain- 
ed from my eyes. I called as if in an- 
swer to an audible voice, ‘I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.’ 

“Can you ever dream what that stu- 
pendous fact meant to me, starved, 
homeless, godless, through this year of 
wandering, haunted in my best estate 
by those malignant whispers of which 
you know? 

“TI said those words again and again, 
and to you, fed long on ‘boundless hopes’ 
and faith unclouded, they cannot come 
with the supreme joy which they meant 
to me. I believe, Mary Herendean— 
thank God—in God, and not so only, but 
in God the Father, the same who made 
earth and heaven! love and power ab- 
solute. 

“Am I poor? Am I a wanderer, a man 
without a country, despised, forgotten? 
Am I the man who lost a believing heart, 
a woman’s love, the confidence and 
honor of his fellow-men? Am I that 
wretched, hapless creature? I know it 
not. I feel it not. Though I lost every- 
thing, something has now been given to 
me which was never mine before, I know 
God. 


“‘T work in freedom wild, 
But work as plays a little child, 
Sure of the Father, Self, and Love alone.’ 


“For me I ask no more; but I know 
what you will say; can I not go on and 
repeat the clause which follows this 
mighty assertion? No, not yet. That 
may follow for me, but my time for it 
has not yet fully come. For the present 
I am satisfied. 

“Do not think I have not longed for 


this. I sought Him in the land of his 
birth, in the garden of his agony, on 
the mount of his death, but I found him 
not. I sought him in the wonderful 
paintings of the south, the kingly child 
in his mother’s arms, but I saw a hu- 
man child. With yearning unutterable 
I sought him in that profoundest and 
most pathetic picture ever painted of 
him, Rembrand’t ‘Supper at Emmaus.’ 
For hours I have stood before it. I 
would have copied it, line by line, I loved 
it so, but I dared not, because I aid not 
believe. I felt that here was the inner- 
most conception and showing forth of 
the man Christ Jesus who had tasted 
death, and tasted it for every man; I 
was moyed, but only as I have been 
moved too often by a beautiful symbol. 
I could not accept it as bare truth. 

“IT have dealt in symbols too long, 
Mary. My spiritual sense is benumbed 
by them. The iteration of them had be- 
come terrible. You were too wise, I re- 
member, to wonder greatly that I lost 
the sight of God in the heavy folds of 
the veil men have fashioned to hang be- 
fore his face. Why do men?—why did 
I?—seek to make a mystery of what God 
would have as clear as his sunshine, his 
air, his crystal sea? 

“Never have I reacted as now from 
the modern sacerdotal scheme of Chris- 
tendom. If God indeed has sent his son, 
a sacrificial altar and a sacrificing, in- 
termediating priesthood to-day are an 
anachronism, an incredible confusion of 
thought—not medievalism merely, but 
dead Judaism, which men seek to graft 
on a living tree. And when I consider 
the theory of an extrinsic, transmitted 
claim which I once heedlessly accepted, 
I feel with Arnold that I can hardly treat 
it gravely; ‘there is something so mon- 
strously profane,’ as he says, ‘in making 
our heavenly inheritance like an earthly 
estate, to which our pedigree is our 
title.’ And the appalling thought of all 
is that underlying all these modern ec- 
clesiastical pretensions and rites is the 
old, dark persistence of the human soul 
toward idolatry, the magnifying of the 
symbol, the fatal emphasis on the ex- 
ternal. Priesthood bars the way to the 
direct approach to God. You, Friends, 
at least, are not afraid to be left alone 
with God and your own souls. Thereby 
you have escaped divers lusts which war 
against us. 

“No, whatever comes in the future— 
and I am not in haste, believing that ‘my 
own shall come to me’—my plan of life 
ean hever take the old shape. That 
sought distinction from my kind, sep- 
arateness, exclusiveness. Today my 
most ardent desire is to be, not the 
priest, but fully and as far as God shall 
give me grace, to be a man, a man sent 
of God to serve his fellows. 

“My passion is for complete oneness 
with my fellowmen; to bear their bur- 
dens with them as one of them, not as 
belonging to a different class. Distinc- 
tions and barriers of dress and name 
and speech I will none of. If we ritual- 
ists were wrong, forgive me, you Friends 
are wrong here also. There is a higher 
simplicity, a more interior humility. 
You alone, of all men and women I have 
known, possess it. The perfect mani- 
festation of it is embodied in the concep- 
tion of the incarnation, the Christ, com- 
ing not as a priest nor as a prince, but 


> 


as a Man of Sorrows, the frieng of 
publicans and sinners. 

“But I fear to weary you with the 
hopes and purposes which are stirring 
within me. 

“Your letter reached me in May, | 
cannot say that Eunice’s secret mariage 
and hasty departure were an 
surprise to me. I confess I had 
of this marriage as being among the 
possibilities. I cannot help hoping tha 
your own and your father’s estimate 9 
the young man’s character may be mis. 
taken, at least that his future may pe 
deem his past. I believe that he wy 
not only Eunice’s first love, but that & 
spite of all that has occurred she ha 
really never loved but once. I hag 
hoped and ‘fully believed otherwise, byt 
I think now that her own heart was de 
ceived, and that in trying to give this 
man up she attempted what was beyond 
her strength to perform. 

“In a way you will see that there js 
reconcilement to me in this belief, for it 
shows me that I should not have made 
her happy and there is less for me to 
regret. 

“Let us be of good hope. It is love that 
never faileth that is greater than evil,” 

(To be continued.) 





If you have not ordered Children’s Day 
supplies for the first Sunday in June, better 
do so at once. Address F. M. Rains, corn- 
sponding secretary, Cincinnati, O. The @- 
ferings of the children enabled our Foreign 
Society to begin work in heathen lands. 





God’s seed will come to God’s harvest 





SOAKED IN COFFEE. 


Until too Stiff to Bend Over. 


“When I drank coffee I often had sick 
headaches, nervousness and biiiousness 
much of the time, but about 2 years ago! 
went to visit a friend and got in the 
habit of drinking Postum. 

“I have never touched coffee since, 
and the result has been that I have bee 
entirely cured of all my stomach and per 
vous trouble. 

“My mother was just the same wal, 
we all drink Postum now and have neve 
had any other coffee in the house for! 
years, and we are all well. 

“A neighbor of mine, a great coffe 
drinker, was troubled with pains in he 
side for years and was an invalid. She 
was not able to do her work and cou 
not even mend clothes or do anything # 
all where she would have to bend fr 
ward. If she tried to do a little hard 
work she would get such pains that she 
would have to lie down for the rest o 
the day. 

‘I persuaded her at last to stop drink 
ing coffee and try Postum Food Coffee 
and she did so and she has used Postum 
ever since; the result has been that se 
can now do her work, can sit for a whole 
day and mend and can sew on the mF 
chine, and she never feels the least bit of 
pain in her side; in fact, she has got wel 
end it shows coffee was the cause of fhe 
whole trouble. 

‘I could also tell you about several 
other neighbors who have been cured 
quitting coffee and using Postum in ® 
place.” Name given by Postum & 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous litte 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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TION. 
(Continued from page 432.) 
may make us free from the law of sin 
and death. Men say they find no place 

The tendency of evil when left to itself 
to intensify, to accumulate and perpet- 
gate its own misery is obvious. When 
for mercy, for the atonement, for the 
plan of salvation, for the Divine Son 
of God. Well, here is the place for 
them. Who shall deliver us from the 
body of this death, O wretched men that 
we are? For if we live after the flesh 
we shall die, but if through the spirit 
we do mortify the deeds of the body, 
we shall live. 

There may be some differences of 
view as to ultimate destiny, for the 
Master himself did not quite close the 
circuit. He appears to draw back from 
so awful a doctrine. If his words seem 
not to always harmonize with one an- 
other, let us attribute it, as we properly 
may, to undeveloped meanings, rather 
than contradictory meanings. The veil 
has not been quite taken away. 
Retribution Clearly Taught and Con- 

firmed. 

Retribution for sin in this world and 
the next is a truth clearly taught in the 
word of God, and confirmed by the 
judgment of the moral sense of mankind. 
Men ought still to hear the gospel with 
fear and trembling. To always hold up 
the themes of love and mercy is to lull 
the conscience to sleep and put into the 
minds of the unwary a teaching which 
they will abuse, and wrest to their own 
destruction. Set over against it the ter- 
rible doom revealed in the word of God 
against those who obey not the truth. 

The theory of a chance after death, 
as set forth by Farrar and others, is 
alluring, and not without some plausible 
support in scripture and in reason, but 
may not be dogmatically affirmed. In 
those clear, ringing notes of warning in 
the New Testament it does not appear. 
The first hearers of the great teacher 
did not catch it. Hold it as a private 
opinion if you will, but do not affirm it 
to be the unequivocal teaching of Holy 
Scripture. The average man needs the 
brace of fear for moral action. 

The new thought is less dogmatic, but 
fuller of the spirit of sweet reason. The 
idea is not to get away from scripture, 
but to get back to it. It is in this at- 
Mosphere that our question should be 
studied. The Bible conception of the 
life that now is and the life that is to 
come is, that the present life is related 
to future as youth is to manhood; that 
it is a period of preparation and that 
the life to come is only a continuation 
of the present life, as manhood is a 
continuation of boyhood. Death is the 
tividing line between, with no power to 
change the soul—the real man—as to 
character and possibilities. The boy who 
has spent his boyhood in vice must 
Spend his manhood on a lower plane as 
& punishment for his neglect. He will 
be punished forever for his sins in the 
lack of the rewards of a virtuous and 
Weful life. This is the worm that dieth 
Mot and the fire that is never quenched. 
Future retribution is thus a moral se- 
Mence of evil-doing in this world. It 
§ a question of life. Jesus’ ringing 
Yord was life. “I have come that they 
Right have abundant life.” Sin is death 
“Rot death of existence, but of happi- 


pOCTRINE OF FUTURE RETRIBU- 





Fifty Years the Standard 





Improves the flavor and adds to 
the healthfulness of the food. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., CHICAGO. 





ness and peace. The outlook for sin is 
dark on any theory. There is no need 
to dogmatize upon the remoter phases of 
the subject. The preaching of man’s re- 
sponsibility is a sorely needed topic in 
public as well as in private life, and 
in this the Christian pulpit must lead 
the way, so presenting it that “God’s 
terrible and fiery finger may shrivel the 
falsehood from the souls of men.” 





Entered [nto Rest. 

MARGARET E. PURSELL, the mother of 
Brother W. T. Pursell of Chicago, was born 
in Greenville, Indiana, October 8th, 1827, 
and died at Pittsburg, Pa., April 14th, 1904, 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Wm. 
Gordon. She was seventy-six years of age 
and had been a member of the Christian 
church sixty-two years. She knew the pio- 
neer preachers and with Bro. Pursell’s chil- 
dren she formed a link in four generations, 
who were Christian and Christian only. Be- 
sides two brothers nine children and twenty- 
one grandchildren and two great-grandchil- 
dren survive her. Bro. A. M. Hurvoort con- 
ducted the services in Cincinnati. Services 
were also observed in Pittsburg. One of the 
last things Bro. Pursell wrote his mother 
was for her to come to Chicago to make 
her home with him. God will honor the 
man who honors his dear old mother. 
Frank lL. Van Vorhis is our missionary at 
Weatherford, Okla., the location of one of 
the great schools of the territory. He has 
put the church into spendid condition—has 
had a large number of additions and reports 
the prospects both bright and promising. 
He is supported in his work by Howard 
Cc. Rash under our Home Board. Brother 
Rash contributes $300 a year to have his 
own special missionary. 


THE ABDUCTION OF SPECKLED 
BEAUTY. 
(Continued from page 446.) 
they beheld poor Speckled Biddy almost 
suffocated. 

You may be sure they were not long 
in taking her out of her hot prison, and 
mamma carried her tenderly to the cool 
back porch, and soon all the family were 
trying to do something for her. 

Of course, the question was, “How did 
Speckled Biddy come to be in the oven?” 

In the midst of their surmisings, Little 
Boy Albert, nightgown clad, appeared. 
When he heard what had happened, his 
flood of tears told the tale. 

That Miss Speckled Biddy, who had 
laid him such fine eggs for so many 
breakfasts, had suffered and almost lost 
her life because he had forgotten and 
disobeyed, was punishment enough for 
Little Boy Albert. 

But Little Boy Albert gave her special 
care, and he grew to be very fond of 
her. 

And, now that he is Big Boy Albert, 
Lord Buff Cochin and his domain have 
been transferred to him. 





WANTED. 

Complete set Parker’s People’s Bible. 

Complete set Pulpit Commentary. 

Complete set Treasury of David, Spur- 
geon. , 

Hodge’s Systematic Theology. 

W. P. Blessing, 192 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 15. JOSHUA, THE 
COURAGEOUS LEADER. ISRAEL 
ENTERING THE PROMISED LAND. 
SCRIPTURE SESTION, JOSH. CHS. 
14, 

Expository Notes. 

G. Campbell Morgan, 
Northfield, Mass. 
The history of Israel now -enters upon a 

new period The whole unbelieving genera- 
tion has passed away, Joshua and Caleb 
alone remaining according to the divine 
promise (Num. 14:30). The last hindrance to 
entrance was Moses. All other things being 
ready, God has removed him, and the word 
comes to his successor, “Moses my servant 
is dead; now therefore arise.” 

Our present lesson has to do with the 
appointment of Joshua as the first action. 
The nation must see and feel that the mantle 
of Moses has fallen upon Joshua. We have 
therefore, in this election to leadership, sub- 
jects of great importance. They may be 
considered in connection with: 

1. The Commission of Joshua by God 

2. The Recognition of Joshua by the Peo 
ple. 

3. The First Movement. 


The Commission of Joshua by God. 

In the divine economy the moment and the 
man arrive coincidentally. This is the one 
certainty. As soon as Moses is dead, Joshua 
is commanded to arise. How often it is im- 
possible to find the man until the moment 
comes for his appearing! Frequently men 
cannot name a successor when the question 
arises prospectively, “Who will take up this 
work?’ The whole history of the world 
reveals how constantly God finds him in un- 
expected places It would be utterly false, 
however. to lay this down as an invariable 
rule. The appointment of Joshua is one of 
the instances of natural succession. For 
forty years he had been closely associated 
with Moses in all the great work of leading 
this people. He was ‘‘Moses’ minister’ (1:1), 
and consequently familiar with the respon- 
sibilities of office . 

The lesson of importance here is that the 
man that God finds is the man qualified for 
the work If he already have the relation 
of natural succession, then he is appointed. 
If, on the other hand, no such man its in 
view, then he will be found where men are 
not looking for him. 

The appointment of Joshua is character- 
ized by remarkable promises made to him, 
and clearly defined responsibilities laid upon 
him. These promises are to be found in Josh. 
1:3, 6, 9. They are comprehensive and inspir- 
ing. Complete conquest and divine com- 
panionship are to be his “withersoever he 
goeth.” But note the responsibilities. 
the promise be that every place the 
of his foot treads on is given to him, 
résponsibility is to set the sole of his 
upon the place lf the promise is that no 
man shall be able to stand before him, the 
responsibility is that he faces these foes 
as a courageous leader 

Then, moreover, there are responsibilities 
as to personal character. He is to be strong 
and courageous, and this strength and cour- 
age are the outcome of his obedience to the 
law, which in turn Is to be maintained by a 
perpetual meditation thereupon 
The Recognition of Joshua by the Peo- 

ple. 

His first relation to the people is a revela- 
tion of his obedience to God. On the evi- 
dence of this authority men listen to his 
words. He commands that they prepare to 
move forward, and immediately there is the 
response of obedience. Like begets like. It 
is to such authority, cxpressive of submis- 
sion to a higher, that the people are ever 
willing to submit themselves. Sincerity 
never speaks in vain. The divine force be- 


By Rev. D. OD., 


hind truth is realized in whatever form it 
appears before men. The secret of power to 
lead is power to obey. Be, and through us 
God will do. 

The First Movement. 

The first movement in the leadership of 
Joshua is characterized by his caution, his 
confidence, and his courage. Cautiously he 
sends sples to Jericho. In confidence he an- 
nounces that God is about to do a great 
thing, and therefore the people must con- 
secrate themselves to him. His courage is 
manifested in that even before the wonder- 
working power of God is seen, he marshals 
the people, and sets them in order. All this 
reveals the preparation of the man for his 
work. It is immediately answered by God 
in the great deliverance wrought. The 
moral effect of this first movement upon 
the people with regard to their relation to 
Joshua is declared in the words, “On that 
day Jehovah magnified Joshua in the sight 
of all Israel, and they feared him as they 
feared Moses all the days of his life.” A 
radiant revelation of the truth that whoso- 
ever may be called to leadership in the 
enterprise of God, has but to magnify Je- 
hovah before the people to be magnified of 
Jehovah in the eyes of the people. 


Ghe PRAYER MEETING 


By SILAS JONES 
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Sons or Servants—Which? 
Topic May 10-13 
7; 1 John 3:1-3. 


EN HAVE been slow to believe in 
the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘They have believed 


John 15:13-16; Gal. 4:4- 


Sale wm in a Supreme Tyrant whom they 

wy must by costly gifts keep in a 
good humor. Or they have thought of God 
1s an Epicurean utterly indifferent to the 
fate of human beings. Some preachers have 
presented the idea of divine sovereignty in 
such a manner as to leave the impression 
that God has no character. Whittier has 
shown the effect of this sort of teaching in 
“The Minister's Daughter.” The father 
preached that God had chosen a few to be 
saved and the rest of mankind he had 
doomed to quenchless flames. Then the 
father told his little daughter to love and 
fear God 


‘Oh, I fear him!" said the daughter 
“And I will try to love Him, too; 

But I wish He was good and gentle, 
Kind and loving as you.” 


This daughter found it easy to love her 
father, for he was kind and good. She was 
giad to acknowledge him as her father. The 
Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ is kind and 
good to all. It ought to be easy for all who 
come to God through Jesus Christ to re- 
joice ir the fact that they are sons of God. 
When we cast out the heathenism of our 
hearts and accept the revelation of sonship 
which we have in Christ we shall live in 
this world as the happy sons of God. 

The Work of Sons. 

related by Charles M. Sheldon 
will illustrate the difference between the 
spirit of the slave and that of the son. Two 
young men known to Mr. Sheldon are em- 
ployed in the same railroad office. They 
are both doing clerical work. One of them 
is a drudge. He works because he must 
have food and clothing. Pay day is the only 
day of gladness for him. The other is also 
making a living. But that is not all he 
thinks he is doing. He recognizes that he is 
a part of human society and that what he 
is doing is for the benefit of humanity. The 
railroad is an essential part of modern civili- 
zation. And this is not all. The young 
man believes in God. He believes that he is 
helping to fulfill the will of God on earth. 
The details with which he is busy have 
meaning because they are related to the 
welfare of the children of God. God does 
not permit his sons to labor in the dark. 


A story 


He reveals himself to them so that 

may know when they are working with him 

We are slaves when we do not see any 

and holy purpose to be served by our labor. 
The Future of Sons. 

The present may be glorious but th 
future is more glorious for the sons of Gog 
He is not thinking of the plans in the ming 
of him whom he obeys. He ceases to bes 
servant when he does that. The son has to 
disposition to disobey the command of th 
father. But his reason for obedience is no 
that of the servant. He obeys because be 
could not be himself without obedience. He 
finds in the heavenly Father’s co 
the way to a realization of his own highet 
ideals He knows not all that is in th 
mind of God. He does know that great & 
the glory that shall come to them whose 
hope is in the God whom our Lord has r- 
vealed to men. “It is not yet made mani 
fest what we shall be. We know that, # 
he shall be manifested, we shall be like him: 
for we shall see him as he is.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


By CHARLES BLANCHARD 








CROWNS UNDER FOOT. 

Topic, May 5: Isa. 28:1-7; Rev. 3:11, 

OE TO the crown of pride. to th 
drunkards of Ephraim, whor 
glorious beauty is a fading flower. 
which are on the fat valleys a 
them that are overcome with wine 
The crown of pride, the drunkars 
of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot. An 
the glorious beauty, which is on the head d@ 
the fat valley, shall be as a fading flower 
and as the hasty fruit of summer. whidk 
when he that looketh upon it seeth, whi 
it is yet in his hand he eateth it up.” * * * 

This description of the drunkard in hb 
pride and fall is as true to-day as in th 
days of Ephraim’s shame. The story @ 
strong drink is ever that of pride going be 
fore a fall, of swift and sudden destruction 
coming upon individuals and tribes and m- 
tions. Of the hard drinkers I have know 
not many that I can recall have lived ot 
more than half their days. They have pe 
ished miserably, and for the most part, ag 
direct result of drink by accident and d& 
ease. It is something appalling, but we ar 
so familiar with the results that we scare 
ly pay any attention to the fatal outcome 
The native tribes of our own country am 
of the islands of the sea, of Afric. and other 
lands, have perished by the multiplied thou 
ands from the fatal “fire-water.”” And the 
infamy of it all is magnified by the fc 
that the so-called civilized races are chiefly 
responsible for the sale of intoxicants an 
narcotics among these barbarous and semil- 
barbarous peoples. But {ft is not amom 
these degraded people alone, but among tH 
highly cultured as well that wine and strom 
drink work out their ruin. And the oF 
sumption of spirits is increasing in spite # 
igitation and legislation. Truly as 
prophet says, this demon of strong drink 
is ‘“‘as a tempest of hail and a des 
storm, as a flood of mighty waters ove 
flowing.”” Iniquity cometh in as a flood ¥ 
reason of this iniquitous drink traffic. 

. a . 

And the trouble is that all classes am 
conditions of society are affected by thé 
wretched traffic. “They also have 
through wine, and through strong drink # 
out of the way; the priest and the prophet 
have erred through strong drink, they # 
swallowed up of wine, they are out of 
way through strong drink; they err in vision. 
they stumble in judgment.” Here we hat 
a true picture of the almost universal & 
fluences of this prevalent evil. The corr 
tions in politics in our Republican form o 
government are vastly increased by the 
legalized liquor traffic. In fact the sale 
power is intrenched in the strongholds # 
democracy, as it perhaps could not be 
any other form of government. T}. 
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of our nation must lie with the Chris- 






tian people—to the “residue of his le,”’ 
jo whom the Lord of hosts shall a 
sown of glory, and for a diadem of ty, 

for a spirit of judgment to t 


sitteth in judgment, and for strength to them 
that turn the battle to the gate. The irre- 

bie conflict is on. O that the host of 
God would rally! 


Ghe BIBLE SCHOOL 


By CARLOS C. ROWLISON 














LESSON VII, MAY 15. 
SON.—LUKE 11:24. 
Golden Text: Come and let us return 

unto the Lord.—Hos. 6:1. 

Breaking the Home Ties. 

T IS SAID that the picture which, 
in the art galleries of the world’s 
fair at Chicago, attracted more at- 


THE PRODIGAL 








; tention than any other was that 
wees by Thomas Hovenden entitled, 
‘Breaking the Home Ties." The central 


fgure in it is a well-grown boy bidding 
good-bye to his mother as he is starting out 
to make his own way in life. Determination, 
manliness, promise are in every line which 
reveals the boy’s nature. There are tears 
in the mother’s eyes, but there is confidence 
and trust in her loving look. 

In our Scripture lesson, the Master*has 
painted us another picture of a boy 
the home ties. The central figure hemeris 
a well-grown boy, eager, self-confident,but 
with averted eye. As the father bids him 
farewell, there is no reproach, no advice, 
and also no look of confidence and trust. 
Though the self-centered youth sees it not. 
there is, however, a heart-breaking anxiety 
and consuming love, which will prove in 
future to be the lode-stone to draw the boy 
from his disgrace to his salvation. 

We must all break the home ties, must 
live our own lives. Shall we break these 
ties in the spirit of the true man, or as did 
the prodigal son? 

“And He Arose and Came to His Father.” 

This is the central peint in the whole story. 
All his riotous living was but the outcome 
fostered long before be left his father’s 
home. All the poverty and want and loath- 
someness were the inevitable results of such 
a character as he had developed, when left 
free to its own devices. Even the brooding 
contrast of his former condition with that 
of the present had little in it that was re- 


demptive. How many a drunkard and liber- 
tine, feeling the pains and disgrace of his 
debauch, sheds rivers of tears and makes 


blasphemous vows of reformation, only to 
slide back into the easy path of gratification 
when he has worn off the edge of his re- 
morse! The real repentance consists in his 
getting up and making the long, weary 
journey back to the father’s home, a journey 
over the road strewn with wreckage and 
waste, but every step in which brings him 
nearer home. Then it is that the father 
comes to meet him, though it has been his 
unrecognized love that has drawn the boy 
homeward through all the mystery and hope 
of that repentance. What a triumph to be 
such a father! 

What Is the Forgiveness of Sins? 

Well, of course, it is receiving the boy back 
again home. But does Jesus here teach that 
the boy just sowed his wild oats, and now 
that he has come back, all these riotous acts 
and vicious practices make no difference? Not 
at all so. The forgiven prodigal is not the 
pure-hearted boy. He is to live again in 
his father’s house, he is still his father’s 
son, but now he is the forgiven prodigal son, 
and there is no power in the universe that 
tan make him anything else. We think we 
fin wipe the slate clean and write all new 
‘gain, but we can no more do it than could 
lady Macbeth wash the blood-stain from 
her white hand. We can begin again, thank 
God, and the sickness may be cured, but its 
‘fects will remain upon the soul forever. 
We can begin again, but we begin, not where 
We left off when we bade home good bye; 
We begin just where we are, believing that 
God has forgiven “the sin which we cannot 
“mrselves forgive,” and knowing that “we 
mame but sinners saved by grace.”" Let ever 
Woung man beware, then, how he sow his 
‘WH oats. 








LESSON Viil, MAY 22. JESUS TEACH- 
ES HUMANITY.—MARK 10:34-35. 
Golden Text: For even the Son of 

Man came not to be ministered unto but 

to minister.—Mark 10:45. 


HE AMBITION to hold place with- 
out the consciousness of ability to 
perform the duties which the place 
requires is the height of egotism 
and the essence of selfishness. This 
ition is always seeking a ‘‘pull,”’ and if 
‘‘pulls” the place is secured, it is 
soon lost through inefficiency. Then the 
ambitious man curses his fate, accuses the 
world of being his enemy, and turns promo- 
ter for wild-cat speculation! The candidates 
for such a career are boys who squander the 
time set aside for their education in listless 
idling or in unmanly tricks; who when they 
get a job soon lose it by not earning their 
wages, refusing to master the details of their 
work, or to give their employer one ounce 
of energy more than he has promised to pay 
for. But there is an ambition that ifs re- 
demptive and glorifying. It is the ambition 
to do a thoroughly good piece of work 
whether it is appreciated or not, to keep 
one’s respect even if one has not gained the 
applause of others, to be right even if one 
cannot be president. At the time of our 
James and John were ambitious in 
the bad sense. 


Jesus’ Use of Imperfect Men. 

But it was just such men of over-weening 
imbition and false conceptions of life with 
which Jesus had to deal. From such he had to 
make his apostles and the ministers of his 
gospel. It is a long distance from the boys 
who wanted to be, the one secretary of state 
and the other secretary of the treasury in the 
Messiah's kingdom, to the man who wrote 
the Fourth Gospel, the gospel of the heart of 
Christ. But Jesus was able to make that 
change in the life of John. We ought not 
to be discouraged when we find our ambi- 
tions and desires so out of line with the 
gospel, if only our affection for the master 
is unchanged. It may be that our redemp- 
tion will require a baptism of fire or of blood, 
nevertheless he can work our redemption, 
and it will be worth all it cost. Some one 
has remarked that God is the God of Abra- 


am 
through 


lesson, 


ham, of Isaac and of Jacob—of Abraham, 
the pure, exalted, spiritual man; of Isaac, 
the every-day, commonplace man; and of 


Jacob, the supplanter and cheat, the greedy 
bargainer with God himself. He is the God 
of us all, seeking to fill the life of us all 
ind to redeem us all. Even if we are not 
as good as some people whom we know, let 
us give God a chance with us. 

LESSON IX, MAY 29. “THE PASS- 

OVER.”"—MATT. 26:17-30. 

Golden Text: For even Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us.—! Cor. 5:7. 
N UNKNOWN FRIEND. It would 
be interesting to know how many 
unknown friends Jesus has who are 
strangers to his more public fol- 
lowers and disciples. Jesus’ ministry 
organized and aggressive and open, 
he recognizes the genuineness and 
value of those whose temperament does not 
permit them to do their deeds in public. At 
one time the disciples were offended at the 
work of such a friend who was relieving 
the distresses of the diseased just as Jesus 
was, but did not keep company with the 
ipostles. Jesus had to rebuke his followers 
for their carping criticism of this man. 
Nicodemus was another such a friend, and 
Joseph of Arimathea. 

Some such friend had a house in Jeru- 
salem, and evidently he had told the Master 
that when with his disciples he came to 
celebrate their great national feast, his 
house would be at the Lord’s disposal. This 
act of friendship Jesus gladly accepted, as 
he does every sincere friendly act, wherever 


must be 
and yet 


it may come from. Tet us rejoice that 
Jesus has many unknown friends. (See Dr. 
John Watson's little book, “The Upper 
Room.”’) 
A Traitor. 

There is no more despicable name in 
uistory than that of Judas. And yet 
he is the victim of little, mean habits. 


Why should Jesus ever have chosen him as 
one of the twelve? We have not the slight- 
















est hint for an answer. In the beginning he 
must have shown some really noble qualities. 
But there seems to have been a quiet ego- 
tism about him which made him entirely 
impervious to the Master’s message and to 
his life. We know that the other disciples 
were considerably affected with this algo. 
Almost to the very last they expected Jesus 
to establish his Messiamic claims and to 
take control of Jewish affairs. Since Judas 
killed himself out of remorse for his crime, 
there seems to be scarcely a doubt that he 
expected Jesus to protect himself in the 
last extremity; and his greed did the rest. 
So we often think that Christ and his 
cause will not be affected by gratifying our 
own desires and securing the advantage of 
our little deceits, when lo, we awake to the 
fact that our Master is crucified through our 
unfaithfulnes! We did not mean to do it. 
But such is the reward of thoughtless sin. 


A Love Feast. 

institution of the Lord’s supper 
spontaneous act of 
love. Its observance to this day is a 
spontaneous act of love. Nowhere did the 
Master instruct the disciples about the forms 
and times for its repetition. The apostles 
took up its celebration in the same spon- 
taneous way, saying simply, “‘As often as ye 
do this, ye show forth the Lord’s death till 
he come.” Such a feast it is to-day, a 
feast of remembrance of our dear Lord's 
love, a feast in which we express the con- 
sciousness of his abiding presence, a time 
in which we pledge ourselves to a more 
faithful allegiance to him and to a completer 
fellowship with each other. It is a feast 
which is observed in the home as fittingly 
as in the church, on Thursday as on Sun 
day, conducted by minister or by layman, 
always and only so that it helps us to ex- 
press our love for the Master and our Chris- 
tian affection for each other. 


The 
seems to be a 





You cannot go forward without leaving 
some things behind. 


Summer Study at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The announcements of the summer quarter 
of the University of Chicago have appeared 
and give information of courses offered in 
all departments. The same rich provision 
is made this year as in former years for 
preachers, teachers and students of law, 
medicine education and political and social 
science, special lecturers have been called 
from other American and European univer- 
sities to add to the work offered by the 
faculties of the university. The entire unt- 
versity system will be in operation the same 
as at any other part of the year. If any- 
thing; there is greater activity at the uni- 
versity during the summer than any other 
part of the year. There are more students 
and fully as many professors giving instruc- 
tion. 

The summer terms afford rare opportunity 
for the pastor to get in touch with living 
eurrents of thought, and to renovate his 
own thinking, if he has let the pressure of 
pastorial duties crowd out his reading and 
study during the year. Or if his salary is 
too meager to permit the buying of many 
new books, he will have access to the latest 
publications in all lines of religious and 
theological thinking in the libraries of the 
university. If he feels overworked and must 
have rest, there is no rest equal to change 
of work. If his mind feels jaded and thought 
runs low, the very thing he needs is mental 
renewal in contact with thinking minds. 
When books fail to arouse him the living 
speaker in the lecture room, under the give 
and take of discussion will surely open new 
fountains of thought. 

Courses of study are offered in the Old 
Testament by Professors Price, Willett, 
Breasted and others; in the New Testament 
by Professors Burton, Mathews, Votaws and 
Goodspeed; in systematic theology by Pro- 
fessors Foster and Smith, and G. B. Stevens 
of Yale; in church history by Professors 
Johnston, Manchief and Gates; in Homiletics 
by Professors Johnson and Stetson; in so- 
clology by Professor Hendersen; in the Dis- 
ciples’. Divinity House by Professor Millett 
and Dr. Gates. 

Circulars of information will be sent on 
application. The first term opens June 18 
and closes July 27; the second term opens 
July 28 and closes Sept. 2. 
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THOMAS D. BUTLER 

We take great pleasure in announcing to 
our constant readers and loyal friends that 
Thomas D. Butler whose picture graces our 
second cover page this week will hereafter 
be assistant editor of the Christian Century 
Mr. Butler may not agree with the editors 
or the managing editor in all matters of 
opinion but he is in thorough sympathy 
with our motto ‘Loyalty to the Word of 
God and liberty in the Son of God." He 
needs no introduction to the Disciples of 
Christ He is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific as a true and tried disciple otf 
our Lord. He was born in Shrewsbury 
England. His father was leader of the 
Christian Evangelical Movement in Eng 
land and a great friend of Alexander Camp 
bell. Thomas D. Butler came to this coun 
try and stayed one year at Bethany wit! 
Mr. Campbell. Later he served several years 
on the New York Independent. He has 
preached for Christian churches in New 
York City, Allegheny and Pittsburg, Pa 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich Akron 
Ohlo, Abington, Til., Brownsville, Ont 
Oakiand and Healdsburg, Cal., etc. At sixty 
years of age he is hale and hearty physical 
ly, open-minded intellectually and large 
hearted in his sympathies He is a strong 
writer having served side by side with Isaax 
Errett in the days when the Christian 
Standard stood for largness of vision and 
Christian liberty. 

Elsewhere will be found a brief notice of 
the fact that Mr. B. D. Butler, the son of 
Mr. Thomas Butler, will hereafter be identi 
fied with the business interests of the Chris 
tian Century. We consider ourselves fortu 
nate to have the assistance and co-operation 
of two such noble men in the upbuilding of 
a Teligious journal which must in time be 
second to none in its influence in the ex 
tension of the Christianity of Christ. 


—————— ; 
NAMES WANTED—Send a list of ten 
or more tenant farmers and secure hand- 
sOme present from Christian Colony, 
New Ontario. 
R. A. BURRISS, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


The Central Church of Cincinnati likes the 
plan of having its own missionary so well 
that they are planning te have three more 
next year. 

A. W. Fortune will close his work with 
the First Church of Rechester, N. ¥., the 
middle of May in order that he may study 
in Chicago University. 

Harry E. Tucker of Chicago Heights is 
the missionary supported under the Home 
Board by the church at Englewood, Chi- 


HARRY E. TUCKER 


cago, of which C. G. Kindred is minister. It 
is a new work just begun, but already it has 
become a contributor to our missionary 
work 

The work at Wellsville, N. Y., is making 
xcellent progress under the ministry of W. 
E. Adams. A Weekly Calendar has been 
issued, which will be of assistance in the 
work. 

Last week the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society received another gift of $500 
on the Annuity Plan from a sister in 
Georgia. The society hopes to receive many 
such gifts In the next few months 

J. C. Reynolds is the special home mis- 
sionary of the Bluefields congregation, of 
which D. R. Moss is pastor Brother Rey 


J. Cc. REYNOLDS 


nolds’ field is the Elkhorn District up and 
down the Elkhorn river. He has a district 
150 miles long, in which he is expected to 
organize three or four churches within 
the next three or four years. 

Pastor George Rader writes: The new 
Christian church at Eddyville, Neb., will be 
dedicated May 15th. W. W. Devine of Kear- 
ney will preach the dedication sermon. This 
has been a good work for a small congrega- 
tion. 

Sister Euphrama Conklin of Pennsylvania 
has just given our National Benevolent As- 
sociation $100 on the Annuity Plan. Geo. 
L. Snively. 903 Aubert avenue, St. Louis, 


ee 


will explain the Annuity Plan system amg 
the work of the association to all inquires 

Claris Yenell recently delivered his 
“On the Summits of the Sunny South” §&. 
fore the William Woods College, Fulton, ip 
After seven years’ labor in Dixie Bro. 
has worked four months in Missouri and tgs 
decided to make Shelbina, Mo., his home 

Our National Benevolent Association bay 
just received $200 on the Annuity Plan from 
a sister who has previously given $2,500. 
For particulars relating to the associatig, 
and the Annuity Plan of giving. address 
Geo. L. Snively, 903 Aubert avenue, @& 
Louis. 

W. R. Jinnett began his labors as pasior 
of the Central Christian church, Columbus 
Ind., last Lord’s Day. He was greeted ty 
large audiences both at the morning amj 
evening service, and the outlook is very 
promising for the future in this important 
field. 

W. H. Kindred of Belding, Mich., is th 
special Home Missionary of the Church # 
Ionia, Mich., of which W. B. Taylor is th 
minister. The church was organized in the 


c. G. KINDRED 


last year by the help of the Church at Tonia 
and has grown into splendid proportions 
within one year, and not only that, but 
they sent their minister W. H. Kindred 
down to the Church at Battle Creek, where 
they held a protracted meeting with & 
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additions It is 
donary work. 
The May number of the Home Missionary 


pas been received. It is brimful of good 


A. J. Marshall is the special missionary of 
the Central Christian church of which A. M. 
Hervuct is minister. He is doing a_ fine 
work in Northern that.is teling. 
He has organized two churches during the 
year and has plans made for very much 
larger work. 

M. L. Bates is the special home mission- 
ary of the Church at Warren, O. They con- 
wibute $300 to the Home Board for his sup- 
port. He is the minister of the church at 
Bast Orange, N. J., a splendid church and 
a splendid man. They are both helped by 
the work. ° 
3. 8. Hughes of Chicago, Ill., gave a course 
@f lectures at De Funiak Springs, Fla. a 
week before the Chautauqua Assembly. The 
Hon. Wallace Bruce, president, speaking of 
these addresses says in part: “They are 
perfectly original and luminous and might 
be styled a revelation of revelation. They 
throw a broad light in perfect keeping with 
the highest evangelical thought of the age.” 


work on mis- 


missionary 





KINCAID, PASTOR 


F. N, 


Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


The Young Disciple Publishing Co. has 
its own Home Missionary under the Home 
Board. W. H. Bagby of Phoenix, Arizona, 
is the special Home Missionary of this 
splendid Sunday-school paper. The Churck 
at Phoenix is growing into larger useful- 
ness and has a magnificent territory for its 
service. Hundreds of sick people go there 
every winter and come under the care and 
help of the Church. 

0. D. Maple writes from Mt. Pleasant, 
“This is a splendid field 
and Brother Coons, tne former pastor, left 
things in fine shape.” We give this state- 
ment to the public not only because we are 
glad Brother Mapie could make the state- 
ment, but because so many reports come to 
Ww worded somewhat as follows: “Since we 
came to this field the work has greatly re- 
vived. Previously it was all run down. The 
last pastor seemed to be a failure. There 
had been no addition for a long time, but 
we are having crowded houses and addi- 
tions at every service.” 


Historical 


Documents. 
Last week we annoumced the publication 
of the Historical Document of the Nine- 


teenth Century Restoration Movement, The 
following reply indicates the interest taken 
m this noteworthy publication: 

Chas. A. Young—Dear Bro.: Please send 
mé as soon as possible “Historical Docu- 
ments of the Restoration Movement of the 
Nineteenth Century” anu also “Early Rela- 
tion and Separation of Baptists and Dis- 
ciples of Christ.” I want both of these books 
® my library.—W. D. Van Voorhis. 

The Historical Documents will be the most 
complete setting forth of the plea for Chris- 
tan union upon the New Testament basis 
‘ver published. Price one dollar. Advance 

rs, sixty cents, postpaid 
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O. P. Spiegel is in a meeting at Shreve- 
port, La.. with 20 additions. 

Austin Hunter reports six added at North 
Park church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. R. Adams, Fairfield, Ia., reports two 
additions, one from denominations. 

B. H. Coonradt, N. English, Ia., reports 
3 confessions. Expect more to follow. 

De Forrest Austin and Frank McVey are 
in a meeting at Geneva, Neb. The fifth night 
and crowds turned away. 

F. A. Bright closed a four weeks’ meeting 
at Sharon, Pa., with 110 additions, 90 by 


confession. A. A. Honeywell is the pastor. 
c. J. Sharp, Hammond, Ind., reports two 
confessions. Home Missionary offering 
$25.00, Indiana Harbor, $13. 
J. L. Thompson, Peru, Ind., writes: The 
church is prospering along all lines. Thirty- 
one added since we came here, 11 young 


men. 

Walter M. Jordan, Quincy, Ill., reports two 
by statement, one by letter, and one by con- 
fession—the latter is one of the best soloists 
in Quincy. 

Cc. J. Sharp, Hammond, Ind., reports a 
good meeting, assisted by Bro. Shearer; 42 
added, nine since the close. Thirty-five of 
this number by baptism. 

W. O. Thomas has closed his work with 
the Central Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Kan., and is open for future work. Present 
address 1527 Cherry street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Evangelist I. 8S. Beem, Wilber, Neb., 
writes us that he can put any church desir- 
ing a preacher in correspondence with a suc- 
cessful, Godly, experienced and energetic 
man. 

James N. Crutcher, Moberly, Mo., preached 
at Dexter, Mo., ten days. Seven by con- 
fession and baptism and seven by letter. 
One confession and one by letter at Moberly 
April 24. 

M. L. Buckley, Harrison, ©., reports for 
the weeks closing April 20th and 27th, re- 


spectively: Baptisms, 822, 738; letter and 
statement, 311, 304; denominations, 51, 46; 
total, 1,184, 1,088. 


Geo. A. Ragan has closed his evangelistic 
work at Marietta, O., and a pastor will be 
called at once. Three additions recently. 
In the latter part of May Bro. Ragan will 
hold his second meeting with the McCon- 
nelsville church. 

Evangelists Frederick F. Wyatt and wife 
closed a meeting at Sharon Springs, Kan., 
85 aditions, 29 confessions. Invitation to 
return for another revival this year. 
Preached at Grinnell April 17th, baptised 
two. Begin meeting at Tyler, Texas, May 
8th. 

Harry G. Waggoner, Allerton, Ia., writes: 
Fourteen additions at regular services in 
April, six confessions, also 3 others not 
previously-reported, one confession. All ob- 
ligations against our new $8,000 church have 
been paid. Began second year March 22 
under most favorable circumstances. 

John H. Swift writes: Closed successful 
meeting at Humeston, Ia., with 26 added. 


Preached at Winterset April 24, three added, 
and am now 


in a meeting at Manning, Ia. 





Can give six good men employment. Bn- 
close stamp for reply. Address 1220 24th 
street, Des Moines, Ia. 


Cleveland and Vicinity. 

Cleveland is to entertain the state con- 
vention May 2-26. A notably strong pro- 
gram has been provided with addresses from 
at least five men of national reputation 
from outside the state beside our own men. 
Prof. T. D. Thomas of Hiram will direct 
the music. There will be selections by the 
Netz sisters’ quartette of ‘Toledo. The 
meeting will be held in the old stone church 
in the heart of the city. Lodging and 
breakfast can be secured in private homes 
for § cents per day. A great convention 
is expected. 

The Home Missionary rally for this region 
was held at Euclid Avenue Church, April 
13. It was an excellent meeting. All ad- 
dresses were made at the morning and 
afternoon sessions by local pastors and by 
two former secretaries of the A. C. M. &., 
Robert Moffett and F. M. Green. 8S. H. 
Bartlett made a characteristic speech on 
“$200,000 for Home Missions.” Z. T. Sweeney, 
president of the A. C. M. S, was present 
and made a great address in the evening on 
“Open Doors.’’ Our May offering will be 
the better for this meeting. 





Mr. B. D. Butler. 

We take pleasure in introducing to our 
thirty thousand readers our advertising man- 
ager, Mr. B. D. Butler. He would 
not let us have his picture nor would 
size of father and son by the two pictures 
which appear in this issue. Mr. B. D. Butler 
would not let us have his pictue nor would 
he give us any facts for our announcement 
of his business relations to the Christian 
Century. The managing editor of the Chris- 
tian Century first met Mr. B. D. Butler 
while holding meetings in Grand Rapids, 
with W. J. Russell. He was then hard at 
work in a newspaper office and could not 
attend the meeting as regularly as did his 
faithful wife. Mr. B. D. Butler is large 
physically, large in hope, large in heart and 
large in mind. He is second to none as an 
advertising manager in the United States. 
He controls over two hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of foreign advertising each year 
for the five daily papers of which he is 
part owner. No financial consideration 
could have induced Mr. Butler to have as- 
sumed the management of the most im- 
portant part of the business end of the 
Christian Century. It is only on account of 
the Christian principles for which the paper 
stands that this large minded, level headed 
Christian business man assumes the man- 
agement of our advertising department. 





Mr. J. D. Emerick. 

We are pleased to announce elsewhere the 
fact that Mr. B. D. Butler will hereafter be 
the advertising manager of the Christian 
Century. 

It is with sincere regret that we must 
give up Mr. J. D. Emrick. He has been a 
faithful and efficient fellow worker in bufld- 
ing up the advertising department of the 
Christian Century. We commend him to any 
aggressive religious journal desiring the 
services of an honest, energetic, resourceful 
young man who is untiring in business and 
conscientious in his Christian life. 





Watching the other man’s patch will not 
keep the weeds out of your own. 
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Program for the Annual State Conven- 
tion of the Missionary Society of the 
Churches of Christ in Indiana. To be 
Held at Lebanon, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, May 17-19, 1904. 
Tuesday afternoon session—A. L. Crim, 

Ladoga, presiding; Bible study, Prof. Jabez 

Hall, Indianapolis; address, “On the Firing 

Line,”” Earl Wilfiey, Crawfordsville; sermon, 

EB. R. Bdwards, Bedford. Evening session— 

BE. L. Day, Brasil, presiding; praise service 

conducted by A. B. House, New Salem; 

"The Child and the Kingdom,” T. W. Graf- 

ton, Anderson. 

Wednesday forenoon session—A. B. Phil- 
putt, president, presiding; Bible study, Prof. 
Jabez Hall, Indianapolis; address, “The Re- 
lation of State to National Missions,”” Benj. 
L. Smith, Cincinnati. Business session: Re- 
port of secretary, W. E. M. Hackleman; re- 
port of treasurer, W. 8. Moffett; report of 
evangelist, T. J. Legg; appointment of com- 
mittees; president's address, A. B. Philputt, 
Indianapolis. 

Afternoon session—E. B. Barnes, Nobles- 
ville, presiding; Bible study, Prof. Jabez Hall, 


Indianapolis; address, “Our State 8s. 8. 
Work; Things Gained hy It,” E. B. Scofield, 
Indianapolis; symposium, “State Missions,” 


conducted by P. J. Rice, South Bend. 
Evening session—L. L. Carpenter, Wabash, 
presiding; praise service conducted by L. C. 
Howe, Elwood; address, “The Mission of the 
Church,” Wm. Oeschger, Vincennes. 
Thursday forenoon session—A. B. Phil- 
putt, president, presiding; Bible study, Prof. 
c. B. Coleman, Indianapolis; business ses- 
sion; address, “Christian Endeavor and 
Crime Extermination,” Edward Owers, Wol- 
cott; sermon, T. H. Kuhn, Frankfort. 
Afternoon session—C. H. Trout, Lafayette, 
presiding; Bible study, Prof. C. B. Coleman, 
Indianapolis; address, “The Place of the 
Christian Woman's Board of Mission in the 
Development of Indiana,” W. W. Sniff, 
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Rushville; remarks by state officers, con- 
ference, *‘Business Methods in Church Man- 
agement,”"’ led by E. R. Black, New Castle. 

Evening session—A. B. Philputt, president, 
presiding; praise service conducted by Robt. 
Sellers, Greencastle; address, ‘‘The Discovery 
of Man,” Pres. W. E. Garrison, Indianapolis. 
A great convention is expected. The church 
at Lebanon extends a cordial welcome and 
will entertain all on the usual plan—lodging 
and breakfast free. 





To the Preachers of Iilinois. 

I wish to call the attention of the breth- 
ren of the third district of Illinois to our 
spring convention, which will be held with 
the church at Cuba May 24-23. The church 
at Cuba extends a cordial invitation to 
every minister of the district to attend 
and every church to send as many dele- 
gates as you can induce to come. An ex- 
cellent program has been prepared and be- 
sides there are a number of important mat- 
ters pertaining to the interest of the king- 
dom for which we need your advice and 
counsel. Brother Marion Stevenson will be 
in the midst of a Bible Institute at Cuba 
that week and the delegates will have the 
benefit of an address bv Bro. Stevenson 
each evening of the convention without 
charge. We want every church to be rep- 
resented by its minister and a number of 
oe B. Van Arsdall, Peoria, Pres- 
ident. 


Ohio C. W. B. M. State Convention, Held 
in Cleveland, May 23d and 24th, Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Christian Woman's Board of Missions 
of Ohio will convene at 2:30 p. m. Monday, 
May 23, in the Old Stone church on the 
public square, Cleveland. 

We congratulate the state and ourselves in 
the fact that we have been able to secure 
Princess Long, the sweetest singer in the 
Disciple fellowship, to sing for our sessions, 
both Monday and Tuesday day sessions. We 
have completed the program nearly and some 
of the speakers are as follows: Monday after- 
noon several talented soloists, address of 
welcome by Mrs. Lathrop Cooley, Cleveland: 
response, Mrs. L. IL. Morse, Columbus. A 
workers’ conference in which such subjects 
as concern every worker will be discussed 
by such women as Jessfe B. Pounds, Mrs. 
M. J. Grable, Miss L. Etta Rannells, Mrs. 
Lutie Ogden Tingley. Mrs. A. 8. McKitrick 
or better known as May Donalson McKitrick 
in her writings, Mrs. Jennie Sellers, Mrs. 
W. T. Groom and others. 

The evening address will be given by Mrs. 
Loulse Kelley, national organizer, of Em- 
poria, Kansas, and the preparation service 
conducted by Dr. Butler of Cleveland, Mon- 
day night will be the only night which 
Princess Long will sing. therefore we invite 
every pastor and his people to start in time 
to reach Cleveland for the Monday sessions. 
After the afternoon conference the Cleve- 
land friends will give a reception to all dele- 
gates, both men and women, in the parlors 
of the church 

Tuesday's two sessions will be full of 
splendid things. Speakers: Walter 58. 
Goode, Youngstown; Miss Mattie W. Burgess 
and Mattie Pounds of Indianoplis; Henry J. 
Derthick of Berea, Kentucky, where he Is 
laboring for the mountain people, and Mrs. 
Kelley and the president, Mrs. Atwaters’, 
address will be some of the features of 
Tuesday's program. The conferring of the 
Honor Roll certificates Tuesday forenoon 
will be a new feature and of interest to all 
who have won such honors. 

Princess Long will sing for the C. W. B. 
M. sessions only, therefore, we trust every 
one who intends attending will be in time 
to hear her as it is seldom that such an op- 
portunity comes to Ohio convention. She 
is now devoted to giving concerts and if any 
Cc. E. or other organization wishes to secure 
the best come and meet her. 

The reports are good, the work in fine con- 
dition, the state funds the best In the his- 
tory of our work. 

Look for Secretary Bartlett’s announce- 





ee 


r rates and ways of reaching 
mn. Half rates, plus 25 cents, te 
ent in private homes at 50 cen 
and breakfast, to be secured g 
tone church from commits 
irants abound in Cleveland 
too all can secure meals fp 
ce from the convention. By. 
car line makes connections @& 
the square, and run from all depots, no neeg 
of walking or carriages. 

COME. 















MARY A. LYONS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Hiram, Ohio. 


CHICAGO BRETHREN, ATTENTION, 
Nearly one month ago the Chicago mip- 
isters decided to bring the matter of th 
building for the Disciples of Christ at the 
St. Louis World's Fair to the attention of 
our congregations in Chicago. We are ex- 
pected to raise only one hundred and fifty 
dollars for this purpose. The only reports 
we have received so far are the following: 





Christian Century ............. $25.00 
Drefese Bas... o.c0ccsccecccasease 4.50 
First Church ........ccccdeces 10.00 
OE ons Kecenas sapeesenebane $39.50 


The Social Union, through Bro. Campbell, 
the president, pledged one hundred dollars 
toward this commendable enterprise. Of 
course the pledge will be redeemed, but the 
Exposition is now open and we showld for- 
ward the full amount without further delay 
We wish to report as soon as possible to the 
brethren in St. Louis, who have the erec- 
tion of the building in charge. Individuals 
as well as churches may send contributions. 

CHAS. A. YOUNG. 





Thé church at Painesville, Ohio, is in a 
flourishing condition. We have had over 
fifty additions in the last six months. Al 
our missionary offerings have increased and 
all have gone beyond our apportionment. Ouw 
Sunday School is by far the largest in the 


place. and doing a good work. All depart- 
ments are quite active. ‘The outlook is good 
for a growing work in this conservative 


“Western Reserve’ town.—J. P. Myers, pat- 
tor. 
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debtedness of only $255 when dedication day 
arrived. This amount and $25 more were 
easily raised, and the house was set apart 
to the worship of Jehovah without a dollar 
resting against it. 

The building is a trame structure and cost 
complete $1,908.23. Brother Wenchen is the 
pastor and has been for two years. Charles 
Hoppas deserves honorable mention as one 


Cleveland—Rally day was observed at High 
Street church, Akron, Easter Sunday. Twen- 
ty-eight persons came forward to unite with 
the church. There have been four additions 
by letter at Glenville in recent weeks and one 
baptism. The work was never in better con- 
dition than at present.—M. B. Ryan. 


Anderson, Ind.—The first year of my pas- 


torate with the Central Christian church of the most self-sacrificing in constructing 
was completed Sunday. April 24th. The the building. Te . » 
‘hurch has had a prosperous year, with 86 W. 8. Lowe, Cor. Sec., Kan 


Detroit, Mich., April 25.—Yesterday I 
closed my first year with the Central Chris- 
tian church of this city. In some respects it 
has been the best year’s work of my life. 
The entertainment of the National Mission- 
iry Convention occupied the time and tal- 
ents of all until October. The convention 
was large and enthusiastic and blessed us. 
Our church burned partially in August and 





accessions and $9.000 raised for all purposes. 
Of this $3,200 was paid on the building debt, 
and $1,000 for missions and benevolences 
This is a splendid church, awake to all our 
general interests, and a most aggressive 
force at home.—T. W. Grafton 

Webster City, Ia.. April 25.—The writer 
weached the anniversary sermon to the Odd 
Fellows an Rebekahs yesterday morning. The 


hurch. which seats 700 to 800, was filled. had to be extensively repaired within and 
Christ was proclaimed as the only way. The Without. It is now better than ever. A 
hurch exalted above all human institutions large pipe organ stands in the place of the 
The only means of uniting into one common one burned. In December we raised seven 
brotherhood the families of earth. There thousand two hundred dollars cash and paid 
should be no conflict between the church and off every debt against the church, including 
the lodge. The lodge may prove a valuable 4 mortgage of nearly five thousand dollars 
ally to the church in the great work of of thirteen years’ standing. We have had 92 
saving humanity. Two more by letter last additions, mostly at the regular service. 
Lord’s Day Quarterly report showed a net Our prayer meetings are largely attended. 
gain of 36. Forty young people in my Bible For missions and benevolence we have given 
lass yesterday.—J. Will Walters. 1s a church, Sunday School and individuals, 


nearly two thousand dollars. For all of 










Dedication at Dresden.—This occurred on 
Lord’s day, April 17th. Perhaps no building 
represents a greater amount of hard labor 
and sacrifice on the part of a faithful few 
than does this one. The location is in the 
‘short grass” section of the state. But so 
Well was the work carried on, and the money 
% economically used, that there was an in- 





which we thank God and take courage.—C. 
J. Tanner. 





The condition of our widely known and 
much loved Bro. J. V. Updike still remains 
one of serious illness. Since the middle of 


February he has been unable to be up, or 
any 


attend business whatever. This seems 


to be the result of thirty years of overwork 
ending in nervous prostration. Long and 
entire rest is the prescribed course which, it 
is hoped, will lead to ultimate recovery. In 
the meantime Bro. Updike has found it ex- 
pedient and indeed necessary to sever all 
his relations with the “Chicago Texas Land 
and Lumber Co.”" of Chicago, lll. All of said 
interests and responsibilities are in the 
hands of Geo. F. Hall of that city. Bro. 
Updike’s inability to conserve the interests 
and discharge the responsibilities devolving 


upon him seemed to demand this, both in 
justice to himself and his friends. The 
prayers of the brotherhood are desired in 


his behalf that recovery may be speedy and 
complete. Finding it inexpedient to answer 
all letters of inquiry I take this means of 
iunswering his many friends.—Pastor Geo. H. 





Sims, Lima, Ohio. 
Without Authority. 
Carthage, Lll., April 30, 1904 
ro All Whom It May Concern: 
In the early part of this month I learned, 
for the first time, through a friend, that 
my name was being used as counsel for 


the Chicago-Texas Land and Lumber Com- 
pany. Upon obtaining this information, and 
on April 8 I wrote to the president of the 
said company, advising him that my name 
had been used as counsel for the said com 


pany without authority, and insisting that 
the company desist from the further use of 
my name in that connection I desire to 
say now that I know nothing about the 


business or affairs of the company; I have 
never been in its office at Chicago, in fact, 
I have not been in Chicago at all since last 
August; I have not met any of the officers 
of the company for years; I have not seen 
the books of the company; I know nothing 
about its lands: I know nothing about the 
management of its affairs; I am not a 
stockholder in the company and never have 
been: I have never received, or become en- 
titled to, any compensation whatever from 
the company, as counsel or otherwise; I 
have never been called upon by the company 
to give advice as to its business and I have 
never given advice concerning the same. 
CHARLES J. SCOFIELD 
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The Work at Hot Springs. 

There is no other lccality of more im- 
portance, as a mission field, than this. We 
have over 100.000 visitors a year; gathering 
here for health and pleasure, from every part 
of the U. 8.; and many of these are ripe 
for the gospel and will receive it if preached 
in their reach. J. V. Updike held us a meet- 
ing last spring, down town in a store build- 
ing. Not more than 25 per cent of the au- 
dience were members of any church and yet 
they contributed over $450 to the expenses of 
the meeting. There were 64 additions; 34 of 
these we dismissed before the meeting closed 
and only 8 of the 64 now remain with us. We 
have served the church here as pastor for 
5 years. No year have we had less than 40 
additions and as high as 100, yet our aver- 
age net gain, per year, has been 18. This 
makes it plain that this is a mission field, 
and this congregation a feeder of all our 


Again the Business Men's Leaguers are 
procuring a site for one of our Homes un- 
der the control of the National Benevolent 
Association. This is another reason why 
this work is of more importance to the 
churches at large, than the building of a 
ehurch at Oak Grove 

The Baptists have purvhased a central lot 
at a cost of $20,000 upon which they will 
build a $40,000 institutional church. Some 
outside congregations have contributed, in 
cash and pledges, as much as $1,000, showing 
what Baptists think of Hot Springs as a mis- 
sion field. 

Before deciding on the new 

Prayer Meenng o Sunday 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage. 


SPECIAL THAINS TO CALIFUNNIA. 
$50 Round Trip. 

Special personally conducted trains 
through to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles via the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
Northwestern line, leave Chicago and 
various points east, April 26th and 27th. 
Stopovers at Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Salt Lake City. Side trips at a 
minimum of expense. $50 round trip 
from Chicago; correspondingly low rates 
from all points. No extra charge for 
travel on special trains. Tickets are also 
good on The Overland Limited, solid 
through daily train, less than three days 
to the Coast, over the only double track 
railway between Chicago and the Mis- 
souri River, and via the direct transcon- 
tinental route. Two trains daily. Choice 
of routes returning. Write for itineraries 
of special trains and other detailed in- 
formation to W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., 
6. &@ N. W. Ry.. Chicago, Il. 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
will sell tickets to Cleveland, O., and re- 
turn, account of national Baptist anni- 
versary, on May 16, 17 and 18, at rate of 
one fare for the round trip, plus 25 
cents. Tickets good going date of sale. 
By depositing same, extended return lim- 
it of June 10 may be secured. Through 
service to New York City, Boston and 
other eastern points. No excess fare 
charged on any train on the Nickel 
Plate road. Meals on American club 
meal plan, ranging in price from 35 
cents to $1; also service a la carte. 
Chicago depot, La Salle and Van Buren 
streets, the only passenger station in 
Chicago on the elevated loop. Chicago 
eity ticket offices, 111 Adams st. and 
Auditorium Annex. ‘Phone Central 2057. 





in book for your Church, 
i, you had better see 








The Central M. E. Whurch South has 
property which is valued at $50,000. The 
pastor of that church informed me last 
week that as soon as they paid off a small 
indebtedness: that they were going to sell 
this property, and with outside assistance, 
build a $100,000 institutional church, with 
baths, reading rooms, and every other 
equipment, which will aid them in saving the 
souls of the vast number of men who visit 
this health resort. This is what Methodists 
think of Hot Springs as a mission field. 
Where shall the Disciples of Christ with 
their plea for “union’’ and ‘‘Apostolic Chris- 
tianity”’ appear? 

We have purchased the central location. 
at a cost of $5,000, and have paid $1,000 down 
on it. The building with working room 
will cost us not less than $10,000, and we 
must not borrow more of the Church Exten- 
sion Fund, than we can return, and with all 
we can raise at home and borrow we will 
have to have several thousand dellars of out- 
side help to carry this work to successful 
completion. Disciples with money for the 
Lord’s work should investigate the merits 
of this great mission field.—T. Nelson Kin- 
caid, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Among the Drakes. 

The “Iowa News” man has been in Kan- 
sas and Missouri for four weeks, so our ob- 
servations must be taken from those fields.— 
Sunday, the 10th, was spent with the Car- 
roliton church, where Hro. E. H. Keller, an 
old Drake student, is pastor. He and his 
most estimable wife were in attendance in 
the later 80's. Mr. Kellar graduating with 
the class of ‘87. The Carrollton church is an 
example of how a loyal band of consecrated, 
pure-lived people may overcome persecution 
ind opposition. Years ago a number of re- 
ligious discussions were held in the town, 
the influence of which was enough ¢o kill 
ten average churches But because of the 
loyal work of those who believed in the one 
true church, they have, as a result, one of 
the strongest churches in wealth, in in- 
fluence and in power for good in the state 
of Missouri. We expect a number of their 
children in Drake University next year. 

At Marysville we found Sro. H. A. Denton 
was preaching a few nights, and the people 
hoping that he would conclude to become 
their pastor.—We spent some time at Bur- 
lington Junction, Missouri, where Bro. El- 
more is the efficient pastor. That church 
has a great problem to solve. A new build- 
ing is needed, but the congregation do not 
feel able to build. An excellent parsonage 
was built last year, and they are supporting 
preaching all the time. There are a num- 
ber of small churches in the territory con- 
tiguous, which might become much stronger 
if they would arrange with the church at 
Burlington Junction. There is an inde- 
pendency among our small churches which 
is ruinous. There ought, by all means, to 
be such grouping of them as would create 
a sufficient strength to locate a godly man in 
the community, who would preach from 
Lord's Day to Lord’s Day for the churches, 
and visit among the people. It is indeed a 
hopeful sign to see the conventions giving 
special attention to this very important 
question.—We spent a few hours in St. Joe 
with Bro. Chilton, a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity, and for a number of years a valued 
trustee. He is a very great help to us as 
advisor for the work in that region. It is 
needless to say that his work there is pros- 
pering. We were much rejoiced to hear 
from his own lips that his wife is slowly 
recovering. We trust that God may spare 
her to serve him and the church many 
years. 

Several days were spent in the gas and 
oll regions of Kansas. At Iola we found 
Bro. and Sister E. N. Philips, old Drakes, 
hard at work. They have been there 18 
months and have had 250 additions. Had 
just closed a meeting with 100 additions, 
held by Bro. Omer. They have also just 
completed a beautiful church building at a 
cost of $9,000. We also had the great pleas- 
ure of spending a short time with the coun- 
ty convention in session there, where we 
met Bro. and Sister Schmidt, Drake stu- 
dents, Sister Kuhns, formerly of Ottumwa, 
and Miss Cragie McDowel, who held the of- 
fice of secretary of the K. C. M. C. while 
I was evangelizing in that state some years 


ago. 
At Fredonia, Kansas, Bro. J. D. Forsyth, 


who attended Drake University a number of 
years, is pastor, and also candidate for Con- 
gress in that district, representing the Pro- 
hibition party. He has recently taken the 
work at Fredonia, and is expecting great re- 
sults. This latter place is the home of 
Honorabe D. M. Clark, who moved there 
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A MILLION 
FROM A MILLION 
LEAVES A 
MILLION MORE. 


That is to say, a million dollars 
from a million disciples for Home 
Missions would not impoverish, but 
enrich. Every heart would be rich 
toward God. Every contributor 
would be confident of treasure laid 
up in heaven. The cause of Christ 
would be set forward a decade. We 
ought to average one dollar a mem- 
ber for Home Missions. 

We are asking for only $200,000 
this year to answer the appeals 
which already amount to double our 
spendable income of last year. 


Soldiers of the Gross! 
Let Us Take America! 
Fall in and co-operate with the 
plans of 


6 AMERIGAN GHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY SOGIETY. 


BENJAMIN L. SMITH, } 
GEO. B. RANSHAW, ") 9°°Tetaries. 


¥. M. C. A. Bidg., Cincinnati, ©- 
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from lowa two years ago. It will be re- 
mem!«red by the Iowa yeuple that Mr. Clark 
is one of the oldest law-makers of the state, 


AChance to Make Money 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old 
fresh as when picked. I use the California Cold 





Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just put it 
ap co keeps perfectly fresh, and costs almost 
nothine: cam put up a bushel in 10 minutes. Last 
year | sold directions to over 120 families in one 
week: anyone will pay a dollar for directions when 
they sce the beautiful samples of fruit. As there 


are muny people poor like myself. 1 consider it my 
duty to give my experience to such and feel con 


fident anyone can make one or two hundred dollars 
round home in a few days. I will mail sample of 
fruit and full directions to any of your readers for 
nineteen (19) 2-cent stamps, which is only the actu 


al cost of the samples, postage, etc. 
FRANC IS C ASEY. St 


VISITING 


(00 caros50e 


postpaid. Correct styles and sizes. Samples 
free. Also professional and business cards 


THE ALDRICH CO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Louis. Mo 











MICHIGAN 
SUMMER RESORTS 


INVITE YOU TO REST 
AND RECREAT-:ON 


The BATHING is fine: the BOATING is 

unsurpassed ; the F ISHING is excellent 

and lastly, and most important of all, the 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS equal the 
best to be found. The 


PERE MARQUETTE 


RAILROAD 


Ix the direct line to all the coast resorts 
f Michigan. A request addressed to 


H. F- MOELLER, G. P. A. 
Detroit, Mich. 


vill bring you illustrated booklets of 


ormation 


ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP 
plus 25 cents, to Cleveland, O., and re- 
turn, via Nickel Plate Road, May 16th, 
17th and 18th. Tickets good going date 
of sale and returning to and including 
June 19th by depositing same. 

Three through daily express trains to 
Ft. Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and New England 
points, carrying vestibuled sleeping cars. 
Meals served in Nickel Plate dining cars 
on American club meal plan, ranging in 
price from 35c to $1.00; also service A 
la Carte. Chicago depot: La Salle and 
Van Buren streets. No excess fare 
charged on any train on the Nickel Plate 
Toad. Chicago city ticket offices, 111 
Adams St. and Auditorium Annex. 
‘Phone, Central 2037. 
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having represented his district, Wayne coun- 
ty, Iowa, a large number of years in the 
Legislature, both as representative and sena- 
tor, and at one time was candidate for gov- 
ernor on the Greenback ticket. He is not 
a Drake student, but his grandchildren are, 
while his children were Oskaloosa students. 
He has a farm of 800 acres within four miles 
of Fredonia, on which he has eight gas wells, 
each producing one and one-quarter millions 
cubic feet of gas per day. He will put down 
others this summer, one of which will be 
given to Drake University, and if the pro- 
duction meets the average production of the 
gas wells, the school will realize $80,000 
from the gift.—Joel Brown. 


From the Home of Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes. 

We like the Century's attitude on the 
preacher-promoter.—Brother Chase has taken 
the work at Maria Creek for one-fourth 
time. He has all of his time now employed 
His work at Bruceville and at Rising Sun 
is prospering.—Brother Stine is at present 
in a meeting with the church at Sumner, 
Ill. He is trying to get the church at Sum- 
ner and the one at Bridgeport and the 
Whitehouse church éo co-operate and employ 
a minister between them.—The church at 
Washington has as yet not called any one 
to take pastorate. However, we are glad 
to be able to say that the church there is 
in a better condition now than it has been 
for some time. During the last year it has 
greatly reduced its indebtedness. A pastor 
will be called in the near future.—Bicknell 
has been without a regular patsor since 
Brother S. M. Conner left. The church ex- 
pects to call a man for full time. All of 
the departments of the church are in ex- 
cellent condition.—Oaktown church is doing 
better than ever before. The meeting held 
by Evangelist Martin in February resulted 
in nearly fifty additions to the church. 
Brother Cunningham of Indianapolis has 
taken the work. He preaches for _ the 
church twice a month.—We are glad to be 
able to report a new church in Knox county. 
During the month of March Brother C. P. 
Cauble held a meeting at Decker, a small 
town in the southern end of our county. 
The meeting resulted in the organization of 
a church with 31 members. We hope that 
the day will not be far off when we shall 
have a strong church at Decker.—In Febru- 
ary Brother Cauble held a short meeting, 
or rather supplied for Brother Bellamy, in 
the Bethany church in Evansville, while 
Brother Bellamy was called away to the 
bedside of his sick mother in Ohio.—M. H 
Jacks has left this part of Indiana for a 
more eastern one. Brother Jacks served 
.we enurch at Poseyville for more than two 
years He left that field to accept a call 
to the church at Scottsburg. We shall miss 
Brother Jacks very much in this part of 
Indiana He was always at our conven- 
tions. He labored hard to bring success to 
ull of our co-operative efforts We wish 
him success in his new field.—T. J. Freed 
has taken the work at Princeton. We are 
so glad of this. Princeton is an important 
place. It is a town that has a splendid fu- 
ture before it. Brother Freed will surely 
bring success to the work there. The 
Princeton church is to be congratulated upon 
getting such an able man to preach and 
labor for them.—The church at Epsom has 
had a very good year of it. This is the 
church that the 12th district is taking care 
of in a large measure. Brother Legg held 
a splendid meeting for the church. Brother 
Drash finished the meeting, Brother Legg 
being called away before he could close the 
meeting. The meeting resulted in more than 
forty additions to the church. Great praise 
is due to Brother Slimp for this new work.— 
The Shoals church ic prospering under the 
care of Brother Hall. We have a splendid 
people at Shoals. All the departments of 
the Shoals church are flourishing. Shoals 
is the home of the efficient secretary of Dis- 
trict No, 12, Mrs. Griest.—By the time that 
these lines are read our district convention 
will be in full swing. The convention will 
be held at Odin on May 5 and 6. A goodly 
number are going from this part of the 
district. We expect to have one of the best 
conventions that we have ever had. After 
that the state convention at Lebanon.—On 
the evening of Aprii 22 the writer preached 
at Wheatland. At the close of the service 
SoUBpUd}}8 PIpuelds & 4M PozjuBsI0 Al}Ue0 
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Painful 
Joints 


Wash the joints with hot 
water and a copious lather of 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Allow 
the lather to stay on a few 
minutes. 

Glenn’s is the only fine wilet 


soap that contains enough 
pure sulphur to relieve rheu- 
matic pains. 

Order by mail if your drug- 
gist does not have the genuine 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


2s5c.a cake ot all drug stores,or mailed 
at i The C. N. Crittenton 
wy ulton St., New York, 








Bedelia, Pretty Little Dina Jones, Laughing 
Water, Hiawatha. Anona, Navajo, and 100 other 
popular songs, with one sheet or music, id 
for 10c. Address, ALBERT N. A. B 
2146 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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AMERICAN BELLS 


For Schools and Churches Sweet Toned 
Far Sounding Durable. Free 


Catalogue 

AMERICAN BELL & FORY. CO., 
NORTHVMLE, Mich. 

23 CADY 8T. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Puraiture of af! kines 
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Individual Communion 


Send for FREE catalogue 
Outfits. and list of users 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
ROCHESTER, N 























GOV'T AUCTION SALE CATALOG GUNS, 
Pistols, sg Goods (Illustrated), 15 centa, 
malied 6c stamps. . Bannerman, 579 Broadway. N. Y. 








CHILDREN’S DAY 
for 
HEATHEN MISSIONS 


First Sunday In June, 1904, 


The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
furnishes Children’s Day supplies, free of charge, 
to schools observing the day for Heathen Missions. 

Order at once. 
Address, 
F. M. RAINS, Cor. Sec'y 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Give number in school, 














PERFECT EYESIGHT 


is one of God's most valuable gifte 
and should be enjoyed by every 
person on earth. There are thou 
sands suffering and going biind 
with weak, diseased eyes because 
they will not uave them cured. If 
your eyes are weak, watery, and 
you see spots or strings, don't neg- 
lect them. These are sure signsof 
disease and wil! cause total biind- 
ness. No matter how bad they 
are they can be cured and sight 
Kestored at your own home 
peep and at small expense. 
Such diseases as Cataract, Optic 
Nerve, Spots, a Granular Lids, and all causes of 
blindness are c 
BY THE ™M A DISON ABSORPTION METHOD. 
It bas cured after other treatments have falied. It is 
Painiess, Harmiess and Never Fails. Beware of Imita- 
tions. Accept no substitute. CROSS EYES straight 
ened by Knifeless, Bluvodiess, Painless method. My latest 
book tells all about and gives names and photos hotes of omved 
patients. Sent free with my advice. Write full history 
of your case. 


. MADISON, M. D., 272, 80 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 
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from the very start. The church has no 
regular preaching. There are those in the 
church who are very anxious to have preach- 
ing, We hope that they will be able to get 
some one in the near future.—Brother Frank 
Powers who was one of Vincennes’ own ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
boys in the ministry has gone to Butler Uni- 
versity. Brother Powers has made a record 





that any young man may feel justly proud 
of. He ranked easily as the foremost stu- 
whole student body, as well as the faculty, Every Day Between 
was very loath to have him leave. But F IAL 
Butler University offered better opportuni- CHICAGO 
ties and it was the best thing for him to do NIGHT TRAIN 
The church at Freelandsville where he 
Vv And all Points EAST 

have him leave them He did a splendid AY LIGHT PECIAL 
work for the church there We shall all 
that we have is this that in the very week between Chicago and St. Louis. Through Sleeping Cars, Day Coaches and Dining 
that Brother Powers left us we had one of Cars. Individual Club Meals, ranging in Price 
Christ, who expects to enter the Christian Drawing Room and Buftet Sleeping Cars, Buffet- Mid-day Luncheon 50 cents. 
ministry.—On account of delays we have not Library-Smoking Car and Dining Car. See that ’ 
~J ee — ta A oe $. Fy y — via Hlinois Central Railroad. CITY TICKET OFFICE: 111 Adams Street. 

. : : It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 


dent in the Vincennes University. The Runs Two Solid-Vestibuled Trains Daily Offers Three Express Trains 
preached on Lord's day was very sorry to 

miss him very much The only consolation DAY TRAIN Through Cleveland and Buffalo, 
the students in the University here confess Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor Cars, Pullman from 35c to $1.00; also service a la carte 
been able to dedicate the new church here your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis Reads CHICAGO DEPOT: La Salle Street Station. 
to dedicate the building some time in June 


All departments of our work are in good A. H. HANSON, G,P.A.,11L Cent. R.R.,Chicago, Ill. 113 Adams St., Room 298, CHICAGO 
condition. We are very anxious to get into 
our new church home Our North Vin- 
cennes church is in a prosperous condition 
William Oc«eschger 
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Douglas Park.—Last Sunday was rally day 
A large majority of the members responded 
at roll call. A meeting will begin with home 
forces May 15 

Chicago Heights. —Th« ladies of the 
church cleared $120 at their bazar The 
Christian Endeavor Society pledged $48.50 
for missions. The entire amount to be con- 
tributed to missions this year will be about 
$100. This church has been organized a lit 
tle over a year. 

Metropolitan.—Every department of the 
work is prospering. C. A. Young preached 
40 two good audiences last Sunday. C. R 
Scoville, the pastor, reports 116 additions in 
the first 16 days of the meeting at Beau- 
mont, Texas, with interest increasing. The 
church enjoyed a “family letter’ from Bro F : i} 





Scoville on Sunday 

Hyde Park.—After testing the Woodlawn 
work it has been decided to continue it per- 
manently. The services have been well at- 


tended and there is a growlug interest. The Lackawanna 


expense can easily be borne by small regu- aI ra e 
lar contributions from the members of the if d i h Road Anthrac t 
Hyde Park Church. The Sunday school is e 1 e€ 


held at 3:30 and the vesper service at 4:30 = 
Pp. ™m The subject last Sunday was ‘The A 

Growing Interest in Caristian Union.” 

ae eee Superb Passenger Service 

Carrollton, Mo., April 23, 194 


Editor Christian Century: I wish to say 

that a large number of us are interested 

in the Chicago work and there is no news- tH) 
paper fight about it I am an old school 


friend of the present pastor of Hyde Park 
Church and certainly entertain not a spark 
of ill feeling toward him The following 
quotation from him is in the April l4 num- 3 Elegant Through Trains Daily. 
ber of the Century Some people depend 
upon miracles. I do not deny the miracles, Arrive NEw day. 
but my faith in Christ does not depend upon Leave CHICAGO 10.35 a. m., YORK 3.30 P- = next 
them."’ The question is can a man be a true . 
minister and not have faith in the record Leave CHICAGO 2.30 p. m., Arrive NEW YORK 7.30 p. m. next day. 
of miracies as relates to Jesus found in the 
four gospels? Is Brother Ames an “agnos- Leave CHICAGO 9.15 p. m., Arrive NEW YORK 6.50 a. m. second day. 
tic’’ on miracles? His words are not clear 
What does the Century say? Is this not 
the issue? Yours as ever, NEW PULLMANS. HIGH-BACK-SEAT COACHES. 
E. H. KELLAR. 
“What does the Christian Century say?’ BS CARS 
Certainly no man can be a true minister DINING CARS. o ERVATION r 
and not have faith in the record of miracles 
as relates to Jesus found in the four gospels 


No, Bro. Kellar, that is not the issue. Bro TICKETS, 103 ADAMS ST. 


Ames claims that faith in Jesus as a 
Savior from sin and the Lord of our life is 

more important than faith in the miracles. GEO. A. CULLEN, General Western Passenger Agent. 
He does not deny the miracles, but he says 

he cares less for them than for the per- CHICAGO. 
sonal love and loyalty to the personal Jesus af 
who is the Lord of his life 
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The Student's Old Testament 


LOGICALLY AND CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED AND ‘TRANSLATED BY 


CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph. D. 


Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University. 


ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES 


I1.—Prophetic and Priestly Stories regarding the IV.—Laws and Traditional Precedents. 
Beginnings of Hebrew History. (Ready March, 1904. Introduction. Constitutional Laws. Criminal Laws, 
Introduction. The Beginnings of Human History. Tradi- Private Laws. Humanitarian Laws, Religious Laws. 
tional Ancestors of the Hebrews. Deliverance of the Ceremonial Laws 
Hebrews from Egypt. Life of the Hebrews in the Wilder- V.—Songs, Psalms, and Prayers. 
ness and East of the Jordan. Conquest and Settlement of ; : men 
Canaan. oe Folk and National Songs. Songs of Love 
. : . and Marriage. Songs of Lamentation. Imprecatory 
I. Histortoslond Biographical Narratives. Psalms. Historical Psalms. Royaland Messianic Psalms. 
th ae ea a Psalms of Thanksgiving. Psalms of Praise and Adoration. 
Introduction. The Establishment and Rule of the United Reflective Psalms Penitential Psalms. Psalms of 
Monarchy. History of Northern Israel. History of Judah. Worship. Prayers. 
Re-establishment of the Jewish Community in Palestine. . 
The Maccabean Struggle. Life of the Jews of the Dispersion. VI.—Proverbs and Didactic Poems. 
Ill.—Prophetic Sermons, Epistles,and Apocalypses Introduction. Practical and Ethical Observations and 
Introduction The Prophets of the Assyrian Period. Precepts. Keligious Proverbs. Gnomic Essays. Numer- 
Prophets of Judah's Decline Prophets of the Babylonian ical Enigmas. Discussions of the Problem of Evil. Dis- 
Exile. Prophets of the Persian Period. Prophets of the cussions regarding the Value of Life and its Wise Enjoy- 
Greek and Maccabean Periods. ments. Poems describing Wisdom. 


O effort or expense has been spared to make this work a complete manual for class-room 
study, for reading, and for reference, Each volume is complete in itself, embodying 
all the cognate Old Testament and apocryphal literature in its given field. A detailed table 
of contents, index, page headings and cross references facilitate its use by primary as well as 
advanced readers. Each volume is also fully equipped with thoroughly modern, topogra- 
phical and historical maps, which are introduced in connection with the literature of each 
period. Comparative chronological charts make it possible to trace readily the growth and 
approximate dates of the Old Testament and apocryphal writings in connection with the 
events and movements which determined their form and which in turn they record. Tables 
of weights and measures and carefully selected and detailed bibliographies, introduced in con- 
nection with each epoch, supply both elementary and: advanced students with a complete 
equipment for intelligent reading and fruitful ‘study. 


A Work Indispensable for all Classes of Bible Students 


and 


A Work Within the Reach of All Classes of Bookbuyers 


The expense involved in publishing this work is necessarily great because of the nature of its 
subject matter. Special type and paper have been employed in order to secure at the same 
time the greatest clearness of page and economy of space. Although each volume will contain 
between four and five hundred pages, the convenient handbook size has been retained. 

Send for complete descriptive circular. 





Terms of Subscription Special Offer to Advance Subscribers 
Style. The volumes are printed on fine paper and As an inducement to advance subscribers, the pub- 
handsomely bound incloth, = = lishers will accept subscription for the complete 
Single Volumes. The publishers will supply any single set of six volumes for $13.50, payable in install- 
volume of the series, for $2.75 net (postage 15 cents). ‘ : J 
Delivery. Each volume will be sent to subscribers as soon as ments on the publication of each volume at the 


published. Books will be sent by mail or express as requested. rate of $2.10, plus 15 cents postage. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 175 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 








































A BOTTLE FREE 


DISTRESSING STOMACH DISEASE 


because this remarkable remedy cures absolutely every form of stomach trouble. 


this dread malady 


whole world of stomach weakness and constipation, as well as a regulator of the kidneys and liver. 
No matter how long or how much you have suffered, you are certain of a cure with 


and a cure begins with the first dose. 


Quickly cured to stay cured by the masterly power of 
Drake's Palmetto Wine. Invalids no longer suffer from 

It is a cure for the 
Only one dose a day. 


one small dose a day of Drake's Palmetto Wine. and to convince you of this fact The Drake Formula Co., 921 Drake Bidg., 
Chicago, lll., will send a test bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine free and prepaid te every reader of The Christian Century 
who desires to make a thorough test of this splendid tonic Palmetto remedy. 


READ WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY ABOUT DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE: 


J. W. MOORE. Monticello, Minn.. writes Four bottles of Drake's 
PalmettoWine have cured me of Catarrh of Bladder and Kidney Trouble 
I suffered ten years and spent hundreds of dollars with the best doctors 
and specialists and got no benefit I am a well man again and cannot 
thank you enough. I have recommended Drake's Palmetto Wine to 
nine persons wh> are now taking it with good results. One young woman 
in Monticello was given up to die with Bladder Trouble by a Minneapo 
lis specialist, and he and our local doctor said they could do no more for 
her. Her father got a bottle of Drake's Palmetto Wine. and she has 
now taken it a week and is rapidly recovering. I write this out of grati 
tude to you, and you are at liberty to publish it if you wish to 


J. W. BROWN. Kasbeer. Ll... writes “I had Stomach Trouble 2% 
years. Had vomiting spells and threw up pus and blood, and would get 
so weak I could not walk. I was that way when I received your trial 
bottle of Drake's Palmetto Wine. and had 
given up hope of ever getting any relief at all 
[ used the trial bottle. got four large bottles 
and used them. | am glad to say my stomach 
is all right and I feel like a new man. You 
don't know how a person suffers when afflicted 
as | was, nor what a relief is experienced when 
cured 


JAMES G. GRAY.“Gibson. Mo writes 
about Drake = Palmetto Wine as follows I 
live in the Missouri swamps in Dunklin County 
and have been sick with Malarial fever. and for 
fifteen months a walking skeleton. One bottle 
of Drake's Palmetto Wine has done me more 
wood than all the medicine I have taken in that 
fifteen months. I am buying two more bottles 
to stay’cured. Drake's Palmetto Wine is the 
best medicine and tonic for Malarial. Kidney 
and Liver ailments I ever used or heard of. I 
feel well now after using one bottle 


4. A. FELDING. Knoxville, Tenn.. writes 

I had a bad case of Sour Stomach and Indiges 
tion | could eat so little that I was ‘falling to 
and could not sleep nor attend to busi 
ness I used the trial bottle and two large 
seventy-five-cent bottles and can truthfully say 
I am entirely cured. I have advised many to 
write for a free trial bottle 


bones 


JAMES MeCARTHY iW Breckinridge 
Detroit. Mich.. writes I purchased. at 
drug store. a bottle of Drake's Palmetto W 
ond find it unsurpassed for kidney trouble 
I am sure it will do all you claim for 
complaints. Lam recommending it to my frie 
success for your wonderful medicine 


sh you every 


SQUIRE CLARDY The Arlington Hot Springs. Ark.. writes 
After using Drake's Palmetto Wine seventeen days I have no sick 
stomach. and my bowels have become as regular as clock work. digestion 
s fom! onee more. and I am gaining in weight Use this for the good it 
will do some other sufferer 
MRS. M. BE. GIVENS. Jackson. Tenn., writes Drake's Palmetto 
Wine has relieved my stomach My son's wife. at Mounds. Dl... was hav 
ing the doctor wash her stomach out, and could eat only graham bread 
and drink sweet milk After taking your Wine can eat anything she 
wants without hurting her 


BLACKBURN, Butler, Tenn.. writes My liver hurt me; I 
[had to get up seven or eight times every night: my 
Drake's Palmetto Wine has 


Rk. W 
had giddy spells 
head and stomach were in a dreadful fix 
relieved me of every trouble 


Rockwood Tenn... writes I was a sufferer with 
Tried many doctors and had my stomach 
Drake's Pal 


JOHN A. ERWIN 
my stomach for twenty years 
washed out. but got no relief until I began taking your 
metto Wine 


A Free triai bottie aione has brought heaith 
and vigor to many, so you owe it to your- 
self to prove what it will do in your case. 
Write this very day. 


DRAKE FORMULA CoO., 





* MRS. MYRA MONTI, Geneva. Wis.. writes: I cannot tell you how 
much good Drake's Palmetto Wine has done me. It is the very best that 
was ever invented. If I could have had it long ago I might have been 
saved years of suffering. My stomach and bowels were in dreadful con 
dition. I would have sinking spells. and my bowels would discharge a 
hot, slimy substance; would feel so bad I wished I might die. Your Pal- 
metto Wine has stopped that feeling. and I do not have sinking spells. 
My bowels are not quite well, but, oh. so much better. I truly thank 
God for the blessing--for a blessing it was to me. I am truly thankful 
to you, and remain your very grateful friend. 


D. MOORE. (Geneva. N. Y.. writes Obtained a bottle of your 

Drake's Palmetto Wine of our druggist. My wife is deriving much bene- 

fit from the Wine for obstinate constipation—indeed the most she has 

received from any and all other medicines. I also am helped of kidney 
difficulty. We regard it as an excellent remedy. 
It has no defects or drawbacks. It does its work 
quietly, kindly and sweetly. and leaves no evil 
effects. We take pleasure in speaking of it to 
others. I went a few days ago to see a sick 
brother, and took a bottle along. hoping it 
might benefit him. I am a retired minister of 
the gospel and 92 years old.” 


MRS. DANIEL W. NEWTON. Greentield 
Mass.. writes Mrs. Mary Reese. 74 years of 
age. has been ill with stomach trouble over a 
year. and for three months was in very serious 
condition. I gave her the trial bottle of Drake's 
Palmetto Wine you sent me. and it gave her 
great relief. Then she purchased a bottle. and 
has taken two-thirds of it. and walks a mile 
every day: can eat anything without any dis 
tress: has fine appetite and bowels are regular 
and thorough. 


MRS. SUE A. MAY, Luverne, Ala., writes 
I am the mother of eight children, and have 
been in bad health ever since I was married. I 
had been sick in bed for three months—had 
physicians every day—when I received your 
Drake's Palmetto Wine. After taking it for 
two weeks was able to be up and attend to my 
work. It is truly a splendid remedy. I will 
always thank you and my God for such relief 


MISS FLORENCE GORDON. Braymer 

Mo.. writes I have for several years been 

troubled with catarrh of the head and throat 

until my voice. which was at one time beauti 

ful. was almost ruined. Had sneezing spells 

which lasted sometimes for two days Since beginning the use of 

Drake's Palmetto Wine have not had even a slight attack. and feel sure 
I am cured 


writes After taking your 
I felt a sudden change in my 
It has done me so much good I 
I only wish every sufferer in the 


AURVIL MOODY. Orangeburg. S.C 
sample bottle of Drake's Palmetto Wine 
feelings. God bless you in your work. 
um telling it to other suffering people 
land knew of Drake's Palmetto Wine 


M. T. LANE. Glencoe. I11., writes I have lived in Florida several 
years, and know from experience the value of Palmetto Fruit. Drake's 
Palmetto Wine has the real taste and result of palmetto. In extreme 

mstipation it relieves without griping and cures 


S. K. BROWN, Easton, Pa.. writes I have never found the equal 
of Drake's Palmetto Wine for stomach trouble and constipation. and it 
ix invigorating as a tonic. It is the best and cheapest medicine I have 
ever found 


ARNOLD, Wales, Mass., writes I have taken your 


MRS. V. L 
cured of that trouble 


Wine for inflammation of the bladder and am 
besides feeling much better in every way 


We give you absolutely free a trial bottle } 
to test this wonderful tonic Paimetto medi- 


‘ 
4 
cine. ft is a boon to disease-laded, pain- ; 


ridden men and women. 
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